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CHAPTER XIII. 
BEHIND THE HOLLIES. 


SepasTiAn and Mr. Rudall were walk- 
ing up and down a shady little side 
walk, which seemed to them quite 
hidden from the house. But there 
was a gap between two variegated 
hollies that gave Dowdeswell a very 
clear view of them as they passed it 
on the way up or down the little 
walk, 

As he stood looking out on the fine 
old lawn, with prettily grouped trees, 
the grey church-tower appearing al- 
most in their midst, and the quaint 
thatched roofs beyond, he felt sure he 
should have reason to remember the 
picture, and those two figures in it, 
passing and repassing the gap in the 
screen of gold-leafed holly. Rudall, 
with his erect soldierly little form, was 
the intent listener ; Sebastian, with his 
tall figure, one shoulder very slightly 
before the other, and his hand thrown 
back at his waist, the earnest speaker. 

Once, as they were passing the gap, 
Dowdeswell noticed that Rudall’s head 
was bending very low, as though he 
wished to keep his face concealed from 
his tall companion. The next time 
Sebastian came past alone, looking 
deeply thoughtful and troubled. 

“Traitor, every inch of him!” said 
Dowdeswell, inwardly. 

There was, at the end of the walk 
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where they were, a little rustic seat, 
and Dowdeswell thought he could see 
Rudall’s straw hat in that direction, 
when he missed him from Sebastian’s 
side. After a few moments he had 
rejoined Sebastian, and they were con- 
tinuing their walk. Rudall had a 
peculiarly absorbed look. Dowdeswell 
was at a loss to understand it. If he 
suffered from Sebastian’s communica- 
tion, his suffering did not prevent his 
step being firmer, and his form looking 
as though he had just been freed from 
some great burthen. 

Dowdeswell watched him with a 
sinking heart. This was no remark- 
ably eligible match for Dora ; he was 
aware of that, but her happiness in 
her engagement had been one of the 
most real pleasures of Dowdeswell’s 
life. The more he felt he had sub- 
mitted to those things he considered 
unpleasant in it, the more keenly he 
dreaded, and was prepared to resent, 
any cloud over the brightness he 
thought he had made much worldly 
sacrifice to obtain for her. Asshe sat 
writing to her girl friends, and he saw 
the tender smile on her mouth and the 
kindling of her rich dark eyes, he felt 
very proud of being wealthy enough 
to let his child have her own way in 
the matter of her marriage. But that 
anything could occur to hinder it 
after he had brought his mind to it 
seemed positively unendurable to 
him. 
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Once Dora looked up and saw the 
prebendary smiling very pleasantly at 
her bright face and flying little pen. 
She blushed and cried out merrily— 

“ Ah, there’s the prebendary laugh- 
ing at me, papa; but he little knows 
the relief it is to be able at last to 
answer all the questions I have here,” 
pointing to her little heap of letters 
in different feminine handwritings. 
“Through this quarrel of yours, I 
have actually had to keep one of my 
dearest friends in suspense as to 
whether Clarence’s eyes are blue or 
dark; another, whether he’s high 
church or low; another, whether all 
my bridesmaids are to be dressed alike, 
or half one way and half different ; 
another, if I’m sure I love him accord- 
ing to her idea of true love, given in 
six sheets of foreign paper here. You 
may have it, prebendary, it may 
assist your mind when your turn 
comes,” 

The prebendary declared that would 
not be till he should chance to meet a 
young lady with all the charms and 
withous the sauciness of Miss Dora 
Dowdeswell. 

Dowdeswell looked away from her 
happy face to the garden again. By 
this time Sebastian was coming towards 
the house alone. He looked thought- 
ful, indeed sad. Dowdeswell hardly 
knew what to surmise from this. If, 
as he thought, Sebastian was in love 
with Dora, and would do anything in 
his power to prevent her marriage 
with Rudall, he would surely not look 
so dejected if he had succeeded in 
showing Rudall an obstacle to that 
marriage. 

Sebastian came up close outside the 
open window by which Dowdeswell 
was standing. In a low voice, which 
he thought would not be heard in the 
room beyond him, he said— 

“Mr. Rudall wished me to beg you 
to excuse him, as he is obliged to 
return home suddenly on very urgent 
business. He will come and offer his 
apologies the first moment he can do 
so.” 

All alarm 


Dowdeswell’s secret 


showed itself in the searching and 
intensely distrustful look he fixed on 
his informant. He made no reply, 


‘however, and Sebastian went into the 


house and retired to his own room. 


The prebendary tried his utmost to 
persuade his friends to stay one more 
night ; but Dowdeswell, having made 
his relative’s illness the excuse for 
leaving the St. Georges so suddenly, 
he felt he was hardly justified in even 
having delayed till now his journey 
home. 

Rudall’s expected letter came when 
the Dowdeswells and Sebastian were 
alone in the drawing-room, Miss 
Jellicoe having gone to assist in ban- 
daging the prebendary’s foot. 

Sebastian was answering, somewhat 
abstractedly, Dora’s questions about 
some colonial sketches of his that 
were in a portfolio on the table, being 
a present of Sebastian to Miss Jellicoe. 

They neither noticed the letter 
brought in till Dowdeswell had read 
it, and came and stood before Sebas- 
tian, his face white with rage. 

** So, sir,” said he, “there has been 
foul play this morning. I thought as 
much.” 

Dora started, and looked from one 
to the other in great surprise. 

Sebastian rose, and said, gently — 

“Come, Mr. Dowdeswell, if you 
have trying news for your daughter, 
do not make it harder for her to bear 
by giving way to unjust and unreason- 
able anger.” 

Dora became pale and alarmed at 
the foreboding their words naturally 
gave her. 

“What is it, papa?” she asked, 
rising, and clinging to his arm with 
one hand, while she tried to take the 
letter from him with the other. 

“No, my child,” cried Dowdeswell, 
“you shall not see this. Ill make 
him retract it!’’ 

“Papa, I ought to see it,” pleaded 
Dora, more urgently. 

“No, you need not, Dora,” declared 
her father, his anger gaining on him ; 
“for he shall retract it! I say he 
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shall, though a hundred worthless 
jades be white-washed to suit the 
purposes of hypocritical meddlers ! ” 

“Come, sir,” said Sebastian, ignor- 
ing the allusion to his share of the 
matter; “will it not be better to let 
Miss Dowdeswell see the truth for 
herself? Iam sure she would find it 
less painful than your view of it.” 

“I tell you, Sebastian Gould,” said 
Dowdeswell, in a sort of subdued 
shout, “this man you have been 
making a tool for your own purposes 
shall not serve my child in this way. 
He shall retract this letter and rue 
the day he sent it. No, no, Dora; 
why read it? But if you will, why, 
don’t take it to heart. I'll not see 
you played with in this manner. 
Believe my word against his, my girl ; 
he shall retract, and beg your pardon 
for that letter, let hypocrites and self- 
seekers do what they can!” 

Dora had gone from the room, 
taking Rudall’s letter with her, not 
daring to trust herself to read it in 
the presence of others. 

Meanwhile the prebendary came 
hurrying in, assisted by Miss Jellicoe, 
to learn the cause of Dowdeswell’s 
angry tones. 

Dowdeswell, unrestrained by the 
lady’s presence, broke out hotly against 
Sebastian, who stood at the window, 
thinking of and caring for nothing in 
the world but how Dora would receive 
the letter. He knew she had there 
the simple, and not—however painful 
it might be to her—unlovely truth, 
told by a man strong in loyalty and 
courage; and though Sebastian felt 
truly sick at heart at the thought of 
her pain, he hardly believed it likely 
to cause her any fatal shock. 

It did not tend to soothe Dowdes- 
well’s ruffled spirit to be reminded by 
the prebendary’s sympathetic remarks 
that it had been entirely due to his 
own obstinate selfish greed with regard 
to Plas Llewellyn that brought Rudall 
into correspondence with its injured 
tenant—a correspondence that led to 
his asking Dora to release him from 
his engagement. His letter to her 


was inclosed in the one that had so 
incerised Dowdeswell, and Sebastian 
knew she had them both with her 
now. 

It was with more than relief that 
his listening ear caught the sound of 
her light step descending the stairs 
firmly and courageously. 

As she entered Sebastian thought 
he had never known before what 
beauty was. She had hastened down 
while her first noble impulse, on 
reading such a story as Rudall’s and 
Cicely’s was, in her heart. Her cheeks 
glowed, her eyes looked out beyond 
the boundary of her own loss and 
humiliation, radiantly and purely as 
stars. 

“Papa,” she said, going to Dowdes- 
well and letting him support her form, 
that trembled in spite of her brave 
carriage, “there's no unfaithfulness 
in Clarence Rudall’s conduct, but the 
most true faithfulness I ever heard of. 
He has found his wife is just what 
he believed and loved, and that is 
enough for him. I honour him for it. 
I thank him from my very heart that 
he does not wrong me by asking me 
what is right or wrong in such a case. 
It is the best compliment he ever paid 
me to take it for granted that I could 
wish him to take no other course than 
he has chosen. You, papa, think I 
have been wronged, but what is my 
wrong to what hers has been?” 

Dowdeswell looked down at her, at 
once proudly yet perplexedly. Sebas- 
tian, standing gazing at her with eyes 
that moistened and sparkled, was sur- 
prised by her face—from which the 
flush died rapidly out—turning towards 
him with a look of deep reproach. 

“But, Mr. Gould,” she said, “as 
for your part in this, all that I will 
say is, the next time you receive a 
dying man’s or woman's trust and 
request, it will perhaps be better you 
should honour it, and not humour one 
woman’s freak that another’s life may 
be exposed to such mockery as this 
that has ruined mine.” 

In another hour they were gone, 
and the prebendary and his sister sat 
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discussing the whole affair with much 
wise though aimless philosophy. 

Sebastian, in his own little room, 
with a burning and throbbing head, 
sat writing page after page of expla- 
nation, which he destroyed almost as 
soon as written. Yet at post-time he 
did go out with a thick letter, which 
found its way into the letter-box of 
the Petherton post-office and general 
shop. Nor was it the only one that 
was found there during the next week, 
bearing the same address, in Sebas- 
tian’s hand— 


“Miss Dowdeswell, 
Combe Park, 
Monksdean.” 


The old proverb, that misfortunes 
do not come singly, was brought pain- 
fully to Dowdeswell’s mind when he 
and Dora reached home after their 
eventful visit to the prebendary’s. 
For some weeks past he had lent his 
yacht to a party of young gentlemen, 
including his nephew (the literary 
genius whom he had sent in search of 
facts in connection with Llewellyn’s 
birthplace). This person had to break 
to Dowdeswell the unpleasant news 
that his yacht had been run into and 
seriously damaged by a ship off Holy- 
head. The captain, whose name was 
Fisk, had shown great concern and 
courtesy in the matter, and sent a 
note on to the yacht’s owner, pro- 
mising to come to Monksdean and see 
him about it the first day he could 
call his own. This, however, he feared 
would not be for a few weeks. 

When Dowdeswell’s rage at this 
new disaster had a little subsided, the 
young author thought to quite dis- 
perse it by introducing a subject 
which he believed could not fail to 
be interesting. 

“* However, sir,” he said, dismissing 
with a sigh the story of the yacht, 
‘with all this ill-luck, I have some 
good news that you will be glad to 
hear. I have here”—taking papers 
from his pocket—“ most indisputable 
proofs that Llewellyn was born at 
Plas ” 





** Tdiot !” shouted Dowdeswell, in 
ungovernable fury. ‘And I hope he 
was strangled there too, and that 
every other fool will be that ever 
mentions that name in my hearing 
again!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
PLAS LLEWELLYN. 


DowDEsWELL’s young historian would 
no doubt have given greater zest to 
his patron’s desire to obtain Plas 
Llewellyn, had the last little ro- 
mance that happened there belonged 
to the palmy times of the ancient 
Welsh chivalry, instead of to so late 
a day. 

Disappointed, grieved, and alarmed 
at not hearing from Sebastian, though 
in receipt of Rudall’s letter agreeing 
to the proposed interview, Cicely sat, 
as the hour drew nigh, in a state of 
indescribable agitation. 

There were moments when she 
trusted some accident might prevent 
the visit; and thought that in allow- 
ing it under existing circumstances she 
must be half as guilty as the world 
believed her. Then, at other moments 
she felt her disappointment would be 
almost more than she could bear if the 
expected visitor did not come. 

Not a thought of the truth occurred 
to her; yet afterwards, when she 
heard all that had passed between 
Sebastian and Rudall, she wondered 
how it could have been so far from 
her mind. 

She sat waiting in the only inhabit- 
able room of any size that her house 
contained. Two tiny bedrooms, and one 
huge kitchen were all besides that had 
been made fit to live in. But these 
were enough for herself, her old nurse, 
and the rough maid-of-all-work, which 
three composed the little household of 
Plas Llewellyn. 

In spite of all she had done to make 
home-like and pretty the room where 
she spent so much time, and where she 
now sat expecting Rudall, it still had 
a dull and sombre air, partly, perhaps, 
caused by the small, deep windows, 
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She sat looking out of one of these 
windows now, and though it was rich 
summer there was something of bare- 
ness, like a touch of eternal winter, on 
the mountain side at her left; and 
the river looked cold, though under 
the bluest of skies. 

The thick stone walls, too, of her 
little “ palace” made her room but 
slightly warmed by the afternoon 
sunshine. All her efforts in the way 
of artistic decoration, of pictures, or 
blooming flowers, seemed to do little 
more, she thought, than give it the 
appearance of a well-kept tomb. 

When she put on her usual black 
dress, she said to herself, as she looked 
in her glass— 

“ He will almost become convinced 
that I am in a manner dead and buried 
here, and go to his wedding with a 
lighter heart.” 


When the time came that Cicely 
heard wheels on the stony road below, 
she was hardly able to move; and the 
red and the pale golden lights behind 
the two ragged-looking pines seemed 
all to mix and float before her eyes. 
She knew well what the wheels meant. 
The sound of them was rare on this 
little upper road, belonging only to 
her own small territory. She had had 
a few visitors come to her by the cars 
from Arran Bach—friends who had 
believed in her against all evidence, 
and through all her misfortunes. 
Therefore she knew well the sound 
of those wheels she now heard. 

She leant back in her chair, praying 


for strength, as only those pray who 


feel they have, by their own will, 
brought upon themselves some trial 
which assumes greater and more for- 
midable proportions as it comes nearer 
and nearer. 

But in a few moments Cicely had so 
reasoned with herself, that she was 
neither ashamed nor afraid of what she 
had done. The thought of her father, 
and of this being her last chance of 
obeying his command—“ Give these 
yourself into Clarence Rudall’s hands’’ 
-—gave her power over her own heart, 
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that made her at least appear almost 
calm. 

The car pulled up at the yard gate, 
The traveller strode across the freshly- 
washed stones, frightening away the 
chickens which were picking up their 
evening meal there, thrown to them 
by the stout bare-armed girl, who 
flung down her sieve of corn and 
screamed at the sight of the stranger. 

Instead of the venerable harpist, or 
the young page with the renowned 
“ Hurlas,”” whom, no doubt, Dowdes- 
well’s romance-seeker would have 
made to meet the guest in the hall, 
the new comer saw in the stone pas- 
sage an old woman knitting her 
stocking. 

“ How do you do, Rachel? Will you 
tell your mistress I am come?” 

She had known him ever since his 
marriage, and now gave a stiff curtsey 
and went up stairs. 

To her surprise, and also to Cicely’s, 
he followed her closely. The next 
moment he was in the room, and had 
shut the door after him, leaving Rachel 
outside, not having even waited for 
her to announce him. 

At this moment, Dowdeswell’s friend 
might surely have found good material 
for his history of Plas Llewellyn could 
he but have represented this fair 
woman standing to welcome her visi- 
tor, as some noble Griseld of ancient 
Cambria waiting to have demanded of 
her her little castle for the wedding 
gift of this her former lord to his new 
bride. The ancient square window, 
the cold blue-black hilltops against 
the summer sky, the streaks of light 
behind the ragged pines, might have 
given a fitting background to the pic- 
ture of the gentle woman standing 
with no sign of what she suffered, 
but the holding tightly against her 
side one little hand, as if some barrier 
were necessary between her heart and 
the approaching guest. 

There might, too, have been some- 
thing of the roughness of the former 
lords of Plas Llewellyn in the sud- 
denness with which this little guard 
was seized and held prisoner. 
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It availed Cicely little to exclaim 
with all her remaining strength— 

- “Sir! must J remind you of the 
object of your visit—that you come 
to me on behalf of your affianced 
bride?” 

‘“No bride,’’ said Rudall, his eyes 
blinded, and his voice faint and 
broken; “no bride, Cicely, but to 
really find what Milton only dreamt— 


‘ My late espouséd saint 
Brought to me like Alcestis from the grave.’ ” 


CHAPTER XY. 
HAUNTING WHISPERS. 


Ir was about the beginning of Novem- 
ber in the same year of Sebastian’s 
return that there came for Amos 
Gould a time of fear and sorrow 
darker than he had ever known, or 
had ever dreaded as being in store for 
him. 

It had a vague but terrifying be- 
ginning, and for many days and 
nights he strove to rid himself of it, 
half believing it to be some waking 
dream that haunted him. 

It entered his heart with a few 
only partially heard words, little 
meant to reach him. 

He had been on a long round of 
calls, none of them very pleasant or 
apparently profitable, and was return- 
ing, weary and cheerless, when he 
bethought him of a duty still left 
undone. He had not called on Dow- 
deswell since his and Dora’s friendly 
visit. A brace of pheasants and a 
hare had been left by the Combe 
gamekeeper at the Rectory since then, 
and had helped out Mrs. Gould’s 
modest housekeeping. Amos felt that, 
tired as he was, he ought not to pass 
without calling. He noticed as he 
entered the little gate that there was 
a cab in waiting. 

The garden was in its winter garb 
of velvety green of all shades, from 
the light tips of the firs to the dark 
cedar, The pigeons had retired, and 
showed scarcely a speck of white at 
their little black doorways. 


Amos was shown into one of the 
ground-floor rooms, four of which 
were made so as to be opened on 
occasion into one. 

The first moment or two he was 
in the waiting-room certain words 
came to Amos’ ears; he scarcely knew 
from whence, but it must have been 
from the partly-open doors behind 
where he was sitting. 

Very few minutes could have passed 
between the utterance of those words 
and the closing of the house door 
that he heard; yet Amos felt ten 
years older in that time. 

Dowdeswell came in to him, and 
Amos saw him glance in a startled 
and an uneasy manner at the par- 
tially open doors behind him. 

Those strange words, then, he 
thought, had been no fancy. Some- 
thing had been said that Dowdeswell 
was sorry he heard, or was hoping 
he had not heard. 

Amos was well trained to self- 
control, and he spoke so nearly in 
his ordinary manner on commopn- 
place topics that Dowdeswell lost all 
his uneasiness, and evidently flattered 
himself, Amos could perceive, that 
nothing had been heard to give him 
alarm. 

Dowdeswell was cordial, perhaps 
more so than usual. Amos took alarm 
even from that. It seemed so natural 
for him to be so if the words he had 
heard were true, otherwise why should 
he show him unwonted kindness ? 

There was only one subject on which 
it was natural for Dowdeswell to 
speak ; but this he utterly avoided. 
Amos waited at times, almost holding 
his breath in suspense, whether he 
would leave Sebastian’s name alto- 
gether unmentioned. But he did so 
leave it. 

In the course of conversation, Amos 
inquired about the yacht. Dowdeswell 
instantly became confused, and half- 
averted his face as he answered 
quickly — 

“Oh, the damage was not so great 
after all. A person has just been here 
—the captain of the ship that caused 
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the mischief—and has given me an 
account of the whole affair. My men 
were in fault, there’s no doubt of 
it.” 

Amos had thought the subject of the 
yacht the last thing to have any con- 
nexion with his new fear. How much 
more real that fear became by this 
confusion of Dowdeswell’s, and the 
slight mention of the person who had 
given rise to it! 

The words he half hoped might 
have been uttered in his own imagina- 
tion only, now acquired fresh distinct- 
ness when he heard this mention of 
the person who had been with Dow- 
deswell in the next room, and who 
must have spoken them. A sea cap- 
tain, Yes—a person likely to have 
known Sebastian in New Zealand, or 
on his voyage home. 

Still Amos continued to talk calmly, 
and in his usual slow, subdued manner, 
about commonplace things, so that 
Dowdeswell, if he suspected him of 
having overheard anything likely to 
give him great concern, must have had 
his suspicion removed before his brief 
visit terminated. 

As Amos walked up the village 
street, he tried, for the first time in 
his life, to avoid encountering the direct 
look of any person he met. 

He had heard of thoughts, startling 
and strange as his own were now, 
showing themselves in the face; and 
he looked down on the ground as he 
walked, stooping as he had never done 
before. 

He was thankful that the dusk had 
fallen by the time he reached home, 
and that it was still too early to light 
candles, 

At tea-time the girls began to talk 
about Stillinghurst, and the pleasure 
of occasional long visits to Sebastian 
when he should be domiciled in the 
old manor house, which was now the 
vicarage. 

Amos was appealed to several times, 
and his opinion asked concerning Se- 
bastian’s future arrangements. He 
found it very difficult to answer such 
questions, feeling, as he did, a dreaded 


certainty that Sebastian wonld never 
go to Stillinghurst. 

“By the by,” said Mrs. Gould, 
‘have you called at the Combe yet ?” 

“T have,” answered Amos, “ this 
afternoon.” 

His daughters and Mrs. Gould in- 
quired simultaneously if he had heard 
any fresh news as to the Stillinghurst 
living, and whether he had seen Dora. 

“TIT only saw Dowdeswell a few 
minutes,’’ replied Amos, “and he did 
not mention Stillinghurst, or his 
daughter.” 

Amos spoke in a manner that made 
them think he was tired and disinclined 
to talk. Mrs. Gould knew, without 
looking at him, that there was some- 
thing more than this. 

Three days passed, and Amos con- 
tinued in the same mood, without Mrs. 
Gould being able to guess in any degree 
the cause of it. 

Amos went through his work as he 
usually did go through it, in a half- 
mechanical way; but seemed always 
on the strain to keep some deep and 
sleepless anxiety from showing itself 
in his eyes, or revealing itself in his 
voice, 

One morning Mrs. Gould found 
among her letters, one addressed by 
the prebendary to Amos, 

“From dear Bishop Jellicoe!” she 
exclaimed. 

“Ts it not for me?” Amos inquired 
in some haste. “I think it is for me.” 

“So it is!” replied Mrs. Gould, 
with a little wonder, for the preben- 
dary’s communications were almost 
invariably addressed to herself. 

When Amos received the letter 
from her he put it in his pocket. 

“We are late this morning,” he 
said, rising, “and I must be up in the 
village in a few minutes.” 

He went out, made his call at the 
schools, and returned as if going home, 
but on reaching the Rectory he walked 
on instead of entering it. 

When Amos had walked down to 
the end of the lane, and could be sure 
of no one but the sea-gulls overlooking 
him, he opened the prebendary’s letter. 
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Amos had so much public prayer 
that he did not pray privately very 
frequently. But in this deserted 
place, and with that dreaded letter in 
his hands, his ordinarily calm eyes 
looked upwards one instant, in tear- 
ful entreaty to God that the thing he 
dreaded might not be in the letter 
after all. And yet he somehow knew 
it must be there, and read with more 
conviction than surprise the preben- 
dary’s hardly-veiled charge against 
Sebastian. 


“ My Dear Frienp,—I am compelled 
to request your son to absent himself 
from my parish, for some time, I have 
said, but he must know as well as I 
that his return here is impossible. No 
doubt you and he will arrange matters 
so as to spare me further alarm and 
trouble. I trust he will confide in you 
at once, and and fully, and that for 
my sake the greatest secrecy be kept 
on this sad and shocking business. In 
case of his not at once confiding in 
you I will simply say—Jook to his ordi- 
nation papers for explanation of this 
letter, which, for God’s sake, destroy 
immediately, for my being suspected of 
the faintest knowledge of this cruel 
fraud perpetrated on my parishioners, 
for whom he has performed all the 
most solemn rites of the Church, would 
go far towards bringing me to my grave. 
I suppose he will be with you to-night. 
May God help you and his mother. 
Again I implore you to keep him and 
yourself from all rash exposure. If 
there is not the most perfect conceal- 
ment, and he is not prevailed upon to 
leave the country quietly, I doubt 
whether my reason would remain to 
me, even if I could face the world at 
all. Remember, he must, if possible, 
be got out of the way before the 
bishop’s visitation. You will under- 
stand the great importance of this 
when I tell you the registrar is in- 
structed to examine all letters of orders. 

“Let there be no delay through 
want of means. These shall be forth- 
coming the moment I hear from you 
as to what step you decide to take. 


‘Pardon the confused manner in 
which I write. I do so in much phy- 
sical as well as mental distress. 

“ Yours truly, 


“* S$; JELLICOE.” 


“ P.S.—The party from whom I have 
had warning of the terrible truth is 
pledged to secrecy, and has besides 
strong reasons for keeping silent. Some 
courage, then, my dear Gould, and 
decision in forcing him to leave the 
country, and his name and shocking 
story will pass into oblivion. Not 
a word has passed between him and 
myself as to the true reason of my 
requesting him to take a holiday for 
an indefinite period. I would not wish 
even him to dream I know all. Once 
more, may God bless and help you, 
and extend His merciful forgiveness 
even to Aim in His own time.” 


The letter contained this pencilled 
inclosure :— 


“T have been a witness to the un- 
seemly manner in which he has set 
himself to break off Miss D.’s engage- 
ment from the moment he entered my 
house, and can only conclude it was. 
his infatuation for her, and a wild re- 
solve to get to England and stop the 
marriage by any means, that tempted 
him to make such base use of his 
cousin’s papers.—S. J.” 


In after years Amos Gould was 
unable to comprehend all that those 
next few hours were to him, as he sat 
watching the black wintry billows 
breaking at his feet with a kind of cold, 
low murmur, in which he heard 
nothing but the story of his misery 
and shame. 

Amos put the letter in his pocket 
again. He felt afraid to destroy it 
just yet, lest he should be unable to 
tell whether he had been dreaming of 
its contents or not. 

At certain moments during this week 
he had felt almost convinced he must 
have dreamt the words that haunted 
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him ever since his visit to Dowdeswell 
—‘ Mock parson.” ‘“ Sebastian Gould.” 
“‘ Using his cousin’s letters of orders.” 
Yes, Amos often thought he must have 
dreamt them, but now there was a 
reality about them in the light of 
this letter only too fearfully vivid. 

Amos was sitting on the same 
shingly ledge where many a time a 
certain little dunce had been banished 
to learn his lesson. Bowing down his 
head on his hands Amos hardly felt 
alone on the beach now. The comical 
infantine little figure with its manly 
garb, closely cropped flaxen head, and 
angelic face, seemed surely somewhere 
near, poring hopelessly over the well- 
worn little book. 

Sometimes the impression was so 
strong Amos lifted his white face and 
looked sharply along the beach on 
either side of him. Then he would 
bow down his head again with a half- 
stifled groan and the passionate useless 
prayer—“Oh! that it might have 
been so. Oh! that he could dash the 
fatal little book into the sea, and 
gather the child into his arms to save 
him yet.” 

Amos was, in his own eyes, the 
guilty person—Sebastian the martyr. 
How terrible, he felt, must have been 
the sense of mental tyranny over him 
to drive him to such a pass ! 

How should he see him ? 

He felt that he must tremble before 
his own son. As for the poor mother, 
Amos doubted whether he could ever 
tell her to what runious work she had 
lent the whole strength of her nature. 
Even the prebendary was evidently 
shocked and appalled at his own share 
in it: at least so Amos judged. And 
yet, might not they all have looked 
for some such result of the unnatural 
driving and goading ? 

Amos felt he must not be alone too 
long in such remorse and anguish or 
how would he be able to receive 
Sebastian and be of help to him, and 
fit to guide him—if it must be so— 
out on his bitter exile? 

He rose and went homewards, but 
everywhere the little child was with 


him in fancy. Even the little church- 
yard Amos could not pass without 
remembering some of Sebastian’s 
strange, quaint thoughts—those queer 
fancies that Amos used to grimly dis- 
courage, bidding the boy think more 
of his books and less of his own foolish 
notions. 

One of the graves there, just newly 
decorated with exotics, brought back 
to the mind of Amos the day on which 
Sebastian’s garden (a narrow strip of 
six or seven feet long) had been taken 
from him at Mrs, Gould’s request, as 
she considered he was man enough to 
content himself with trying to help 
his father. On that day, as the child 
walked with Amos past the church- 
yard, he had looked long over the low 
wall and then up at Amos, and 
smiled in so curious a manner that 
Amos said, “ Well, what is it that 
amuses you?” 

“T was thinking,” answered Sebas- 
tian, “we get our little gardens back 
when we die. Don’t we, papa?” 


When Amos reached home he sat 
down, feeling and looking more weary 
than if he had just returned from one 
of his longest rounds. He knew the 
time that Sebastian would probably 
arrive, and as the hour came on he 
went out into the garden and paced 
the little walk from the house to the 
gate, and listened through the sound 
of the sea for the footstep on the 
lawn. 

Would Sebastian tell him at once? 
Amos wondered. He trusted with all 
his heart he would do so, and not 
try to bear his burden in silence any 
longer. 

Not as the prodigal’s father poor 
little Amos waited while Sebastian was 
far off—not to restore him to his son- 
ship, but to claim half his burden as 
his own. 

There had been rain lately, and the 
sand in the lane was soft; so it was 
that without having heard his step 
Amos at last saw his son entering at 
the little gate between the myrtle and 
the red tree fuchsia. It was too dark 
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for him to see Sebastian’s face, but he 
knew by the way he met him there 
was not to be the immediate and entire 
confidence that seemed to him the only 
chance of comfort in such misery as 
Amos felt he must be enduring. 

The excuse Sebastian gave for so 
suddenly arriving was that some rather 
warm discussion had passed between 
himself and the prebendary on the 
subject of Sebastian’s part in the 
breaking off of Dora’s engagement. 
Sebastian also showed them as mo- 
destly as he could that his success in 
the pulpit had been more than the 
prebendary desired. He told them 
how cold both he and Miss Jellicoe 
had been to him since the Dowdes- 
wells had left; the thankless drudg- 
ery he had had in the parish, the 
unconspicuous work of which he had 
found terribly neglected. He men- 
tioned, too, that he had been asked 
over to Stillinghurst to preach, and 
had spent a delightful day there with 
the St. Georges. 

Sebastian said he only waited for a 
decent interval to elapse before making 
an effort to arrange amicably with the 
prebendary to leave him, and agree to 
Mr. St. George’s wish that he should, 
for a short time at all events, take 
charge of the parish of Stillinghurst. 

Amos, whose eyes read every change 
of Sebastian’s face, felt sure he had 
no idea of his secret being guessed at 
by any one. It was not, Amos saw, 
even alarming him in a worldly sense, 
however much anguish it might be 
causing him as a thing between him- 
self and his God. No: the eyes that 
read his face as they had never read 
it before, saw that the trouble now 
most active in him was at the anger 
of Dora and her father. Her name 
was never mentioned, but Sebastian’s 
great blue eyes grew intent or clouded 
over with a strange look of pain. 

When Amos went to seek vainly 
some rest that night, his silent cry 
was— 

“My God, he does not even know 
he is suspected! What shall I do? 
How shall I break it to him?” 








CHAPTER XVL 
DUNHORN, 


Amos rose the next morning with 
the resolution that nothing should 
prevent his bitter task from being 
performed before night. 

At breakfast Stillinghurst was the 
chief topic of conversation. The idea 
of going there had evidently so great 
a charm for Sebastian that Amos could 
see he would assuredly continue in 
sin to achieve it unless something 
happened to prevent it. That some- 
thing Amos of course knew must be 
his own intervention. 

When he went out with Sebastian, 
he tried several times to say what he 
thought might lead, at least, to Sebas- 
tian’s being warned, or else alarmed 
into a confession. But such attempts 
were all unavailing, so far from him 
seemed any fear of discovery. At 
times Amos tried to summon. up 
courage to charge his son boldly with 
what was imputed to him; but there 
was something in the spiritual strength 
and purity of Sebastian’s face that 
made Amos shrink from uttering the 
words he had resolved to say. Again 
the torment of uncertainty came on 
him. He was obliged to read the 
prebendary’s letter once more to as- 
sure himself that even that was true. 

He had a wedding the next morn- 
ing, and was preparing to go to the 
church, when Dowdeswell sent a little 
note begging him to call immediately. 

Amos knew nothing of it till he 
came down stairs ready to go to the 
church, and then he saw Sebastian 
standing with his hat in his hand; 
and Mrs. Gould said, 

“Mr. Dowdeswell seems so anxious 
to see you, Amos. I have told Sebas- 
tian he must take the wedding, so that 
you can go at once.” 

Peace-loving Amos, rather than 
have a word of discussion, would at 
almost any other time have good- 
humouredly consented, whether he 
liked the arrangement or not. But 
now for the first time for many years 
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he glanced up at his son with some 
severity and said :— 

“T will go to Dowdeswell when I 
have done at the church.” 

‘** But,” said Mrs. Gould, with the 
positive manner of one unaccustomed 
to opposition, “‘why not let Sebastian 
take the wedding ?” 

“Sebastian knows very well that 
it’s impossible,” Amos answered her 
in a low voice as he went hurriedly 
towards the door. 

‘““Who is to be married,’ asked 
Sebastian, “that the rector won’t 
allow any one but himself to perform 
the ceremony ?”’ 

Mrs. Gould told him who the parties 
were, and they agreed that they had 
not known Amos thought so much of 
them as to consider it essential he 
should marry them himself. 

When Amos went up to the Combe, 
Dowdeswell met him at the garden 
gate, and took him into the house with 
a patronising cordiality which Amos 
received rather coldly. 

Every moment in the presence of a 
man who must view Sebastian in such 
a light was torture to Amos, and he 
longed to get away. 

Dowdeswell’s object in sending for 
him was, it appeared, to ask him if he 
did not think it necessary to warn 
Sebastian to give up immediately his 
correspondence and all intimacy with 
the St. Georges, especially in view of 
his entering upon the charge of the 
parish of Stillinghurst. 

Amos answered firmly and coldiy 
that it should be stopped. 

“I knew you would say so,’ ob- 
served Dowdeswell, “for you see it 
places me in such a very awkward 
position. St. George is my friend. 
Sebastian was introduced there by 
me,” 

Amos assured him there should be 
no more cause for anxiety as to that 
matter, and he rose to go. 

** One thing more,” said Dowdeswell, 
“T wanted to mention to you; but I 
feel sure you cannot be ignorant of it, 
and have doubtless taken steps to pre- 
vent it for the future.” 


“ Kindly explain what you mean,” 
asked Amos, coldly. 

“Well,” said Dowdeswell, with 
rising colour and deepening scowl, ‘I 
mean that your son is taking advantage 
of every opportunity to meet, or write 
to, my daughter, whose prosperity he 
has, as it is, so cruelly injured.” 

“No, I was not aware of it,” 
answered Amos, in the same cold me- 
chanical manner. “It shall be seen 
to.” 

“Thank you,” said Dowdeswell ; 
“T knew you would say so.” 

Amos, as he went out, found a sense 
of reality, in Sebastian’s position, he 
had not till then been able to feel. 
When he reached home, he wondered 
helplessly how he should mention 
these things. The first news he heard 
was that Sebastian had already gone 
to Stillinghurst. Hearing it filled 
Amos with alarm as to what his own 
weakness and indecision might result 
in. Sebastian, he thought, was evi- 
dently so wrapt up in the idea of his 
security, he would doubtless go the 
length of accepting the charge of 
Stillinghurst. Then came the puzzling 
question: how was he thinking of 
facing the bishop’s visitation which 
was to take place within three days ! 

In the afternoon, Amos had a visit 
to pay to one of his parishioners, about 
four miles from Monksdean. The 
weather had turned perfect, as it so 
often does quite suddenly in winter at 
that partof the coast, having, asitseems, 
all the poetry, without any of the heavy 
prose of summer. The air was clear 
and life-giving ; the sea a picture of 
placid beauty. The way to the farmer 
Amos was visiting lay on the road to 
Stillinghurst, all along the Downslip. 
Some snowdrops already trembled in 
the sheltered nooks of that lovely wood. 
Amos, as he plodded on, began to 
recognise in his former life, before 
this sorrow began, something of peace 
and beauty to which he must have 
been strangely blind. It was as though 
the bitter drops he had shed over 
Sebastian’s threatened shame and 
banishment had cleared his eyes of 
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some film that had made them blind 
so long to the most exquisite works of 
God’s hand. Year after year, the 
sky above him had, he knew, been as 
rich in fresh gleams of colour as it was 
now, yet it had given him no pleasure 
or comfort. He had seen, year after 
year, as he saw now, the snowdrops in 
the Downslip, yet he had never felt as 
he felt to-day, that to eyes less full of 
despair than his own, they might seem 
like little flags of truce in the midst 
of winter’s warfare. 

The person Amos was on his way to 
see had the reputation of being the 
greatest reprobate in the parish. He 
was an old farmer, whose family only 
kept near him for the sake of his 
reputed wealth. When Amos reached 
the house, he found him under the 
firm impression that his end was very 
near. Amos had to listen to a string 
of confessions which until this day 
would have made him regard the man 
as scarcely human. He would have 
done his duty so far as he could by 
going through the prescribed forms 
for such occasions, but the softening 
effect of his own sorrow made the 
revelations of this man’s vileness so 
startle and sadden him, that, unable 
to speak, or to return the man’s look 
with any calmness, he buried his face 
in his hands in silence. 

It so chanced that this unusual sign 
of feeling in his usually calm, cold 
pastor had more effect on the old man 
than any number of spoken prayers 
could have had. It startled no less 
than touched him. To see how he 
overcame with confusion and grief, 
by the magnitude of his offences, one 
who must have witnessed the deaths 
of many sinners, really frightened 
Farmer Powell. When he moaned 
out to Amos to tell him whether it 
was really in his opinion possible he 
could be forgiven all he had confessed 
to him, Amos Gould’s own intense 
desire to believe in God’s mercy being 
beyond man’s utmost conception of it, 
made him, for the first time in his 
life, suddenly eloquent on that sub- 
ject. He filled his hearer with the 
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hope he hardly dared in his own case 
to cherish. 

As he returned homewards, the sea, 
sky, and earth appeared to him to be 
full of that mysterious divine tender- 
ness of which he had spoken—that 
possibility of mercy so undreamt of. 

As Amos was passing along the 
cliff called Dunhorn, he saw ascending 
the steep natural steps leading up 
from the lowér part of the wood two 
figures. 

Such a sight was no unusual one, 
Dunhorn being a favourite walk for 
lovers ; and Amos would have passed 
without noticing who they were, when 
he heard a voice that sounded so like 
Sebastian’s, that he turned suddenly, 
and looked again in the direction of 
the steps. Then he saw that the 
two coming up from the wood were 
Sebastian and Dora. 

Dora was pale, and much changed 
by her illness, but her face wore a 
look of true happiness. Sebastian’s 
arm supported and assisted her up 
the steep ascent; and as for him, 
Amos thought he appeared inspired 
with all the share of natural joy of 
which his childhood and youth had 
been deprived. 

Amos could not trust himself to 
meet them, but hurried homewards, 
feeling bewildered and helpless. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
JOSHUA TO ACHAN, 


Taat night, finding Amos did not 
retire to rest though it was past mid- 
night, Mrs. Gould hurriedly dressed 
and went down stairs. 

She found him sitting by the fire- 
less grate. Amos was too weak and 
cold and utterly weary to hide his 
sorrow any longer. Lifting his eyes, 
heavy with suffering, to her face, he 
cried, in a shuddering whisper— 

“Helen, woman—Helen, is it all 
true?” 

Then she questioned him, and he 
told her all, and showed her the 
prebendary’s letter. 














Mrs. Gould would have doubted 
her own senses but that the pre- 
bendary’s judgment admitted of no 
question with her. All her hard 
strength broke down, and she fell on 
her knees by Amos, and wept bitterly, 
bewailing her own foolish fit of hope 
at Sebastian’s birth, and chiding her- 
self for having made Amos believe in 
it. But poor Amos, during all those 
days of secret suffering, had gained 
some deeper insight into the cause of 
their disappointment. 

“No, Helen,” he said, “I believe 
God sent us the hope, and that we 
should have believed and hoped more, 
not less, that He would bring it to pass. 
We should have striven less, and left 
the child more in God’s hands. 

Mrs. Gould bore her husband’s 
revelation with more hardening to 
herself than suffering. To have 
brought down all her great hopes of 
Sebastian to so humble a hope, and 
then, when she thought that realised, 
to find herself cruelly cheated, armed 
her with a stony anger against Sebas- 
tian that prevented her from feeling 
anything like as much as Amos the 
danger that threatened him. 

The next day was the one preceding 
the bishop’s visitation at Petherton. 

After breakfast, Amos, when he 
went into his study, saw a letter in 
Sebastian’s handwriting addressed to 
the bishop. Amos sat down, and took 
up a newspaper, that Sebastian might 
not see the rush of blood that had 
come to his face, in his fear as to 
what his son was contemplating. 

He felt the time had come when 
he must speak. He must not let the 
bishop be made the victim of a fraud. 

“Sebastian,” he said, feeling his 
words would surely choke him, “I 
see you are writing to the bishop. 
What are you intending to do about 
the visitation to-morrow t” 

‘“*T have written to beg off attending 
at Petherton,” answered Sebastian, 
carelessly. “It would be so un- 


pleasant to have to go with the pre- 
bendary while he is treating me in 
I have written and 


this manner. 
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asked to be allowed to attend the 
visitation held nearest to this — 
at Bournehurst. That will be on 
Monday.” 

Sebastian went out to post his 
letter, and Amos felt a momentary 
relief. It seemed to him, at the times 
he was nearest speaking to Sebastian 
of what was in his mind, that such 
speaking would cost him his life, so 
violently his pulse quickened, and 
so overwhelmingly came the rush of 
blood to his head. 

The next day was a wet Saturday, 
but Amos could only endure himself 
out at work about his little farm. 
The house, with his wife’s stony face 
in it, and Sebastian’s rich, mellow 
voice practising a new chant he had 
just composed, was a sort of purgatory 
to Amos. 

In the afternoon he was sent for to 
see the end of Farmer Powell, whose 
last moments were felt by his family 
as having more good in them than all 
his former life had had, 

In the evening Sebastian thought 
his father looking so unwell that he 
earnestly begged him to take a day’s 
rest on Sunday, leaving the church 
duty entirely to him. Amos, how- 
ever, refused very shortly and de- 
cidedly, adding he should be all right 
after a night’s rest. This he certainly 
did not get, though his state of extreme 
prostration caused him to fall asleep 
many times. He moaned all night, 
and Sebastian who again occupied the 
little room he had as a child, close to 
his father’s and mother’s, came to the 
door to ask what was the matter. His 
mother was up and answered him 
coldly— 

“You had better leave him to me. 
You can certainly do him no good.” 

“He has caught cold,’”’ said Sebas- 
tian, ‘and you must persuade him to 
lie still in the morning, and let me 
take the service.’’ 

“No, no!” moaned Amos. 
help me! tell him no.” 

“He is very ill,” said Sebastian to 
his mother. “I do hope you'll try 
and keep him quiet to-morrow. I 





“God 
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can manage easily at the church, and 
it really will be madness not to let me 
do so.” 


On Sunday morning Amos was up at 
his usual time, and as he was evidently 
very determined to take the whole 
service, Sebastian said no more. He 
walked on first with his father, who, 
however, declined to take his arm. 

Until the March winds come there 
are usually dead leaves enough on 
the trees or on the mounds in the 
little wood about the church to make 
a rich glow of colour when the sun 
shines on them. 

Through the light gold and brown 
fretwork, Amos and Sebastian saw 
Dora coming down her father’s new 
path at the back of the church. Dow- 
deswell was a little way behind her 
and seemed purposely lingering and 
causing her to linger till the rector 
and his son should have entered the 
church. Even at that distance Amos 
could see the colour rise to Dora’s face 
as she caught sight of Sebastian. 
When he saw, too, that Sebastian 
lingered in the hope of meeting her, 
he turned upon him with a searching 
and grieved look. 

Amos went through the service much 
as usual, a little more than ever per- 
haps like a wound up machine that 
could not stop till the allotted time, 
or run on past it. On the way home 
he leaned heavily on Mrs. Gould’s 
arm. 

He went up to his room and did not 
come down to dinner, at which Mrs. 
Gould presided in icy silence. 

In the afternoon Amos came down 
looking pale and bewildered. He 
called his wife out of the room and 
putting his Bible into her hands, 
said in a trembling voice, and with 
extreme distress, 

“Helen, my dear, what are the 
lessons? God help me, I forget. And 
the day of the month? It has all gone 
from me.” 

Mrs. Gould tried to keep her usual 
firmness, and to assist him as she 
would a child. 


Sebastian. 


She got his mind quiet, and again he 
went through the service in a manner 
that gave no idea of his trouble. 

He only once showed any agitation, 
and that was when he came on a verse 
from Joshua in the old sermon he had 
taken that morning from the dusty 
heap in his cupboard. The text did 
not denote anything about spon- 
taneous confession, nor did Amos 
recollect anything of the kind was in 
the sermon till quite towards the 
end. Even then his own words did 
not disturb him. He hardly thought 
of what they were as he uttered 
them in his loud monotonous voice. 
But as he came upon the verse in 
which Joshua is imploring Achan to 
confess his wickedness, the water 
swelled to his eyes, the people seemed 
to fade from before them, and he 
only saw clearly one face—the same 
face that had looked up at him in 
the days of its childish innocence. 
He saw it looking up at him now 
from the same spot as then, attentive 
and anxious, and for the first time 
in his life, Amos let his whole heart 
speak in his pulpit, as leaning forwards 
he fixed his eyes upon Sebastian and 
cried, with a strength and tenderness 
of entreaty indescribable,— 

“And I say unto you as Joshua 
said unto Achan, ‘My son, give God 
the glory.’ Tell me what thou hast 
done.” 

Mrs. Gould turned and looked at 
Sebastian whose eyes seemed fixed and 
spell-bound by his father’s face and 
voice. 

Amos had scarcely strength to make 
his benediction heard, and reached 
home with difficulty. His looks were 
alarming Mrs. Gould more every 
moment. 

He sat during the rest of the 
afternoon by the fire with a book open 
on his knees, but his eyes were wander- 
ing, and sometimes he leant back in 
his chair and put his hands to his 
temples sighing very heavily. 

About seven in the evening he sud- 
denly turned to Sebastian and said, “I 
will go to bed now ; help me up stairs.” 
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Sebastian did so, and as soon as 
they were inside the bedroom Amos 
had a feeling that his time for doing 
anything was short. He could only 
take the prebendary’s letter from his 
breast pocket, and crying once more: 

“My son, give God the glory,” 
fell heavily in Sebastian’s arms. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


Amos was unconscious for five days. 
On the sixth morning he woke and 
remembered his seizure, and that his 
last act had been to give Sebastian the 
prebendary’s letter. Further than 
this he dared not let his thoughts go. 
He closed his eyes again for a few 
minutes, and tried to keep himself 
still, and doing nothing to check the 
blessed feeling of reviving strength 
of body and mind. 

He had no idea of how long he had 
been ill: he tried not to wander, but 
could hardly keep from doing so. 
When he ventured to open and use 
his eyes again, they fell upon a 
strange-looking object on one of the 
rush-bottomed chairs at the side of 
his bed. What could it be? Amos 
wondered. At first it seemed to him 
like an animal—a monkey or dog, or 
something of the kind wrapt in scarlet 
flannel. But soon he noticed it did 
not end on the chair where it was, but 
had something attached to it which 
went along by the bedside, and behind 
the curtain at the head of the bed. 

Gradually as he stared at it, the 
thing in flannel grew familiar to 
Amos, and his eyes began to fill with 
awe and dislike. It was the pre- 
bendary’s gouty foot—there was no 
doubt of it. There it was, on the 
rush-bottomed chair, rather larger 
than ordinary life. 

Amos’s weak pulse quickened dan- 
gerously. He remembered all plainly 
enough now, and how Sebastian had 
arranged to attend the visitation on 
the Monday following the day Amos 
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fell ill. Amos felt sure that he had 
been laid up more than one or two 
days, for he had known by fits of 
momentary consciousness of the pass- 
ing of more than one or two nights. 

He lay still and stared at, that foot 
on the chair till his eyes became full 
of foreboding. 

What could it mean? Why should 
it be here?—why, unless something 
had happened so terrible as to waken 
even the prebendary’s sympathy. 

Amos stretched out his hand, and 
moved aside the curtain. He saw not 
only the prebendary seated at his bed’s 
head, but a form at the door that he 
knew to be Dowdeswell’s. 

Amos looked from one to the other 
with suspicious eyes. 

** What have you done with him?” 
he asked, in a shuddering whisper. 
“Have you sent him out of the 
country? Is it all over?” 

“My dear Gould, thank God you 
are better; don’t excite yourself, or 
we can tell you nothing.” 

And the prebendary, as he spoke, 
leant forward, to the great inconve- 
nience of his foot. 

“Then, where is he?” asked Amos, 
still more suspicious and alarmed. 
“Not taken. You would not give 
him up? Dowdeswell, where is my 
son? Why are you both here? 
Helen! Helen! where is Sebastian?” 

Dowdeswell, Amos saw, drew back 
to the outside of the doorway, where 
there stood another figure, he recog- 
nised as his friend the doctor. He 
heard him say in answer to Dowdes- 
well’s whisper— 

“ Yes, you had better tell him now 
—he will find out—tell him at once. 
I will wait down stairs.” 

Dowdeswell came in and, sitting on 
the edge of the bed, took Amos by the 
hand. The prebendary leant forward, 
with a kindly solicitude on his face 
that filled poor Amos with fresh 
despair. 

He drew his hand from Dowdeswell, 
and covered his eyes with it, to shut 
out the sight of their pity in which he 
thought he saw the worst. 
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“ He is given up,” he moaned. “It 
is all over.” 

“My dear old friend,” said the 
prebendary, to whom Dowdeswell 
helplessly signed to speak, “ you 
mistake us; we are not afraid to give 
you our news because it is sad, but 
because it is, we fear, almost too good 
for you to receive it calmly in your 
weak state. My dear Gould, do calm 
yourself, and I will tell you. We have 
all three laboured under a grievous 
mistake. I have come to offer my 
heartfelt apologies, though but just 
recovering from one of my most 
severe attacks,’’ 

Amos grew quiet, almost awe- 
stricken. Was it possible, he began 
to ask himself, that the faint appa- 
rently reasonless hope of which 
throughout all these dark days, he 
had known brief gleamings could be 
about to fill the world with light 
again for him? 

“Cheer up, my dear friend,” said 
Dowdeswell, in a loud voice, having 
evidently the same impression which 
many people seem to have that most 
sick persons must be deaf. ‘ Your 
son’s as good a clergyman as ever 
lived, and you shall see some day I 
am prepared to show I mean I think 
89 too.” 

‘We are forbidden, Gould,” said 
the prebendary, “to tell you all par- 
ticulars till you are much stronger ; 
but you can believe, can you not, when 
I tell you solemnly, all is well with 
your son?” 

“Believe ? believe ?’’ repeated Amos, 
while his eyes filled with light and 
water. “ Why, why, my struggle was 
because I could not believe otherwise. 
That was my difficulty, and I nearly 
killed myself with fighting against it.” 

“My dear friend,” cried Dowdeswell, 
“T must relieve myself of my share 
in this miserable business. Don’t 
stop me, Prebendary. I'll not agitate 
him.” And then, in his own hasty 
and graphic manner, Dowdeswell pro- 
ceeded with his explanation. 

It appeared that when Fisk had 
called on him to give his own account 
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of the collision with the yacht, he had 
arrived, somewhat elevated by his short 
stay previously at the village inn. 
Being, however, most profuse in his 
praises of the yacht, Dowdeswell 
thought him to be a very sensible and 
discerning person, quite worthy even of 
the choice old port he had just opened 
as Fisk was shown in. It took but 
few glasses to bring out Fisk’s most 
racy sea-anecdotes ; and when he heard 
the visit of Amos announced, he had 
become so familiar as to throw up his 
feet on a chair and repeat the name, 
‘Gould, Gould,” insisting on Dowdes- 
well hearing an incident that occurred 
on his last voyage from Melbourne. 
“On that occasion, sir,’’ said Fisk, 
“we had a clear case of a sham parson 
on board—a young fellow who called 
himself Gould—clear a case as could 
be—ought to have pulled him up, you 
know: but there was a lady in the 
case, as I understood, and in love and 
war You know,—eh? sir. Well, 
this reverend Samson—no, Sebastian 
was his name ;—this Sebastian Gould 
played his part so sanctimoniously 
everybody was taken in by him. But 
there happened to be a fellow on board 
that knew the real clergyman this 
Gould was personating. The real par- 
son had a fag of a cousin of the same 
name—a scripture reader. The parson 
dies—this fellow has all his papers 
and belongings—and to get to England 
on this love affair dubbs himself the 
Reverend Sebastian Gould. I can 
assure you of the truth of this—I was 
told by the man that knew them both, 
and declared to me this wasn’t the 
clergyman. But, bless you, I could 
see for myself. Why, when it came to 
the push he shirked everything a clergy- 
man ought to do—let a poor old chap 
die on board without the sacrament ! 
Of course, he daren’t go too far, as he 
saw Crawley—the man who knew him 
—had his eyeonhim. But you know, 
I ought to have pulled him up.” 
Dowdeswell had seen that Fisk was 
in no state to answer questions ; so he 
had asked none, more especially as he 
knew Amos was in the adjoining room, 
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and the captain’s voice was not very 
subdued. He had got rid of Fisk as 
soon as possible, and then got through 
his interview with Amos in a state of 
suppressed excitement. This had in- 
creased upon him till he reached 
Petherton, where he disturbed the 
prebendary in his after-dinner nap. 
How he had alarmed him on that 
visit the prebendary’s letter to Amos 
the next day has already shown. 

** But where is he?” were the first 
words of Amos, when Dowdeswell had 
ceased. 

“He is here—down stairs,”’ replied 
the prebendary, wiping away some 
bright drops from his ruby cheek. 
“He has been forbidden to see you 
ever since your illness.” 

“Let him come to me now,” pleaded 
Amos. 

Sebastian was not so far off but 
he heard the words, and came; and 
then Dowdeswell hurried off the pre- 
bendary, heedless of his swathed limb, 
and closed the door. 

Apart from the look of anxiety as 
to his father’s state—this being the 
first time he had been allowed to see 
him—there was on Sebastian’s face 
much the same expression of serio- 
comic pity as it wore when he was 
carried up after the mock flogging, 
sobbing to himself, ‘‘ Poor little papa!” 

But the gaze that Amos fixed on 
him startled him so that he felt it 
best to say at once— 

“How I wish I had guessed 
sooner of all this foolish business! 
But I understood nothing till you 
gave me the prebendary’s letter. Then 
I went to him as soon as I could leave 
you and demanded what charge he had 
against me, and soon startled him 
into telling me his informant was 
Dowdeswell, who had been told some 
absurd story about me by the captain 
I came over with. But, as Dowdeswell 
says, he would hardly have dared to 
say what he did in Dowdeswell’s house 
if he had not been ‘half seas over’ 
when he called about the yacht.” 

“Yes, it began then,” murmured 
Amos; “it began that day. I heard 
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it before I had the letter. But the 
prebendary—what did he say when 
you told him?” 

A smile that was not entirely free 
from a touch of malicious enjoyment 
passed over Sebastian’s face before he 
could answer. 

“You never saw anything like his 
alarm when I had explained all—not 
very patiently, I fear—and showed 
him, besides, my letters of orders. 
He implored my forgiveness. I could 
hardly quiet him. He shed tears of 
relief and thankfulness when, at his 
entreaties, I put his letter into the 
fire. He would return with me and 
see Dowdeswell, and explain all him- 
self, which he did quite emotionally, 
exalting me into a saint and martyr. 
Dowdeswell—true to himself, of 
course—offered me on the spot what 
he calls ‘compensation,’ and sent off 
such a letter to the poor captain as he 
will not forget very soon. He has 
already sent Dowdeswell and myself 
letters of abject apology.” 

Sebastian was much grieved when, 
in spite of his light way of treating 
all the foolish injustice that had been 
done him, his father’s face still wore a 
look of solemnity approaching to awe. 

“Tt must have been truly frightful 
to bear while it all seemed real,” he 
said ; “ but you will soon laugh with 
the rest of us at the absurdity of the 
mistake,” 

Amos shook his head, 

“« Mistake,” he whispered. “Yes 
it has been a mistake to all but me; 
but to me it has been God’s warning 
real enough—too real; His warning 
of what I should be if His power was 
limited as I have felt it, whatever I 
may have preached. My boy—will 
he restore me? Shall I ever be 
well and at my work again—to teach 
what I have Jearnt—His infinite 
mercy ?” 

Sebastian could scarcely bear the 
gaze of the grave eyes, bathed in tears 
and lit with a child’s humility and 
faith. Before he could find words to 
comfort and assure him, Mrs. Gould 
entered the room. She approached 
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hesitatingly, and with a deep anxiety 
on her face. 

Thenewspring of hope that hadarisen 
in little Amos seemed to have revived 
his love for her and for the whole world. 
There was a truer ring of tenderness 
than she had ever heard before in his 
voice as he said, holding her hand to 
his lips— 

“ My good—good Helen !” 


Mrs. Gould’s excellent nursing soon 
enabled Amos to be down stairs and 
ready to receive some of the many 
friends of whose hearty liking he 
would have remained in ignorance but 
for his illness. His influence had been 
almest unperceived till he was missed, 
and then all who knew him felt what 
a strength the sight of the unflagging, 
unpretentious worker had been to 
them. 

Dowdeswell called the first day he 
heard of Amos being out of his room. 
He found him alone. After his first 
hearty greeting Amos could see by the 
scowl resting obstinately on his face 
that there was something of which he 
was impatient yet reluctant to speak. 

Amos, who had not yet had courage 
to speak to Sebastian about his new 
intimacy with Dora, thought he could 
guess what was in Dowdeswell’s mind. 
He felt sure he was right in so think- 
ing, when Dowdeswell, after a heavy 
sigh, said— 

“Gould, I want to speak to you 
about a very serious matter.” 

“Oh,” answered Amos. 

“Yes, I want to speak to you about 
Sebastian.” 

“What about him?” asked Amos, 
fully prepared for fresh anxiety and 
difficulty. 

“Well, about him and Dora. I 
suppose you have heard she has been 
very ill all this week ?” 

“No,” replied Amos; “what has 
been the matter?” 

“Oh, it’s this unlucky affair of 
course,” said Dowdeswell. ‘‘ You 
never saw anything like the way she’s 
taken it; it’s upset her almost as 
much as it has you, though she heard 


nothing about it till the whole truth 
came out. That old id , | mean 
your excellent friend the prebendary, 
a most thoughtful, considerate man, 
but sometimes not particularly cautious 
—too much carried away by his feel- 
ings, you know—when he came to my 
house about this affair, must needs go 
and blurt it all out before Dora, who 
no sooner understood what had hap- 
pened than she seemed turned to stone. 
She wouldn’t speak a word to me all 
day, and hardly has since. You know 
she’s a strange girl, and since the break 
with Rudall and her illness has had 
weak nerves and shown fits of temper, 
I may say passion, I never saw in her 
before. I have been alarmed, my dear 
Gould, quite alarmed about her, and 
compelled to act in a manner that 
surprises myself.” 

“Be gentle with her, Dowdeswell,” 
said Amos, “remember she has no 
mother,” 

“T have thought of that all this 
most trying week. Well, last night 
I couldn't rest, thinking of her up stairs 
in that state, and as you say no mother 
to go to, so I went up stairs to try and 
get her to speak to me. She was partly 
undressed, as though she had meant 
to go to bed, but had felt too miser- 
able, and begun to walk up and down 
the passage between her two rooms. 
You remember, I dare say, there’s a 
picture there of that martyred fellow 
—named after your son—or your son 
after him I should say—stuck all over 
with arrows, you know—hideous thing; 
I only meant it to fill up some out-of- 
the-way corner, but Dora would have 
it in her little gallery of scripture 
pictures. Well, I’m quite sure she 
knew I had come up, but she chose to 
pretend she didn’t, and to stand before 
the picture and talk at me. Her hands 
were clasped up under her chin and the 
tears pouring down her face, and she 
sobbed out— 

“*Ah! my poor soul! how much 
longer is it to go on? Ever since I 
can remember I have had to see it.’ 

“*T said, ‘Come, Dora, get into bed, 
or put something more round you ; it’s 
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a cold night.’ But her passion was 
up then, and she determined to say 
out at me what she dared not say to 
me. So she cried out— 

“* The last was the cruellest one— 
compensation! O Sebastian, my poor 
Sebastian, it hurts me more than you. 
Oh! it was cruel! it was most cruel— 
compensation !’” 

“Now,” continued Dowdeswell, “it 
was hard to have one’s word thrown 
at one like that, because of course in 
a mistake like that compensation is 
naturally a man’s first thought.” 

Amos was still weak, and he thought 
all this was so much drifting towards 
one end—the complete separation of 
Sebastian and Dora. 

“ Well,” he said, wearily, ‘‘ I don’t 
know what’s to be done. I can’t send 
the boy out of the country again.” 

“* Nobody asked you,” said Dowdes- 
well, sulkily, and sighing heavily. 
“ And even if you did, it wouldn’t re- 
move my difficulty, but only double it. 
I was going to tell you—but of course 
you are naturally impatient just now 


—I was going to say, I begged Dora 
at all events to talk to me, and not at 
me, so I wrapped her up and made her 
sit down by the fire, and tell me all. 


You can guess what that means. She 
told me she had cared for Sebastian 
all her life, though when he was sent 
away she had supposed he had forgot- 
ten her. She had no hope about him, 
and her deep pity and true liking for 
Rudall made her resolve to devote her 
life to him. But Sebastian no sooner 
returns than she finds she cared for 
him more than she knew. And it 
seems that the mischief is all done— 
they have as she calls it—‘since 


understood each other.’ Well, of 
course I know that Dora’s having 
any interest in it will settle the 
Stillinghurst matter. It’s a fine 
living, and Sebastian is a fine fellow; 
and—to make a long story short—if 
you are willing to consent to their 
marriage, lam. I can say no more.” 

Amos held out his thin hand. 

“T cannot pretend to say I think 
any woman on earth too good for 
Sebastian,” he said. “I only think 
one good enough, and that is Dora.” 

“She’s a good, dear girl,” said 
Dowdeswell, with tears in his eyes, 
as he squeezed Amos Gould’s hand ; 
but,” he added, with a smile, ‘Se- 
bastian mustn’t mind being talked 
at when she’s in a passion—it’s her 
way. Though I will say she never 
is in a passion, except in a good 
cause. I have felt it a good deal, 
because it’s so unlike her mother, 
whose temper was simply angelic. 
You remember her mother, I be- 
lieve {” 


“Remember her?’’ Whose form 
but Lillian’s did little Amos see in 
that place where she had sat at the 
turning point of their love's history. 

When Dowdeswell had gone, whose 
face but hers seemed to look forth 
from the curtain of curls, filling the 
room with angelic light? Whose voice 
but hers seemed thanking him for her 
child’s sake for the sacrifice he had 
made, and saying— 

“Yet, was it sacrifice? Was it 
not casting our bread upon the waters 
to find it after many days in our 
children’s hands?” 


THE END. 





NOVELISTS AND NOVEL WRITING IN ITALY. 


NoveEt writing may be said to be still 
in its infancy in Italy. Novels there 
are, it is true, generally of bad or in- 
different quality, but novelists, in the 
true sense of the word, there are few 
or none. Now and then, a writer, dis- 
tinguished in some other path, a poet, 
say, a politician, or a scientist, will 
sit down and write a tale as a means 
of popularising some favourite theory ; 
but he does not cultivate fiction as one 
of the fine arts. On the surface of 
things, the chief reason would seem to 
be that the reading public of Italy is 
too small to create a real demand for 
light literature. For among the upper 
classes, those who read for amusement 
fly to French and English novels, 
which are more than sufficient for their 
needs. There is no intelligent read- 
ing public as in England or America, 
ready to devour every new work, 
whether of history, fiction, or social 
economy, with no special object in 
view beyond the mere delight of per- 
using new books. 

Studious men of learning abound 
here, but these are generally students 
rather than men of the world; they 
keep to their own special grooves in 
science or literature, and when in 
search of relaxation, seldom seek it in 
books, for these are their daily bread. 

But when one notices how many bad 
translations of sensational French 
novels are everywhere on sale, in the 
cheapest of cheap editions, one per- 
ceives that there is some demand for 
literary food of a coarse sort. Poetry 
also has a fair sale. Indeed, when- 
ever among the lower classes you 
happen to meet with men or women 
who read at all, you will generally 
find that it is poetry that they love. 
They will eagerly con Dante’s Jnferno, 
the Gerusalemme Liberata, or any stray 
volume of modern verse that falls in 


their way, while their pure instinct 
keeps them aloof from the vicious class 
of translated trash that is hawked 
about the country. New comers in 
Italy are often startled by hearing 
quotations from Dante from the lips 
of servants and peasant folk. 

And when you come to inquire how 
it is that so few good writers try to 
supply wholesome fiction of home 
manufacture, you find that there ex- 
ists a stronger reason for its absence 
than mere scarcity of readers. That 
reason is, in our opinion, the unsettled 
state of the language, and, above all, 
the difference between the spoken and 
the written tongue. Until the latter 
be freed from the thousand Della 
Cruscan and other pedantic trammels 
impeding its progress, no real school 
of national fiction can be formed. 
How, for instance, can tales of every- 
day life be composed in a language 
owning no universally recognised 
terms for every-day objects? Putting 
dialects out of the question, it would 
be easy to fill pages with lists of the 
different names used by educated per- 
sons in different parts of Italy for 
articles of common use. To give one 
or two examples : in Tuscany a wash- 
ing-basin is known as a catinella, while 
in Lombardy it is bacino, and in Naples 
bacile. A thimble is here called an 
anello, while ditale is the term em- 
ployed in North Italy and elsewhere. 
Any traveller who will take the trouble 
to preserve washing bills, received 
in the various cities of Italy will 
soon find himself possessed of a perfect 
dictionary of synonyms. Directly a 
writer ventures into the domain of 
domestic life, he is hampered by the 
reflection that, within fifty miles of 
his native town, many of the terms he 
uses will be almost unintelligible, or— 
and worse still—misunderstood. For 
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nowever carefully he may have kept 
to dictionary words, he knows that 
these have not everywhere an identical 
meaning. He has a well-founded fear 
that the purists will accuse him of 
writing bad Italian, and he cannot 
prove his case by precedent, for the 
classic stylists did not condescend to 
the trivial details with which he has 
occupied his pen. So, if he shrinks 
from running the gauntlet in this 
fashion, the young writer takes refuge 
in the realms of poetry, and limiting 
himself to the prescribed vocabulary 
of verse, carefully eschews descrip- 
tions of domestic things too lowly for 
poetic diction. Thanks to the flexi- 
bility of their language, Italians 
have a natural gift for verse-making, 
and find that noble thoughts and 
pretty fancies flow more readily in 
poetry than prose. 

The growing interest in German and 
English literature is dealing heavy 
blows at the purists’ creed of vague 
generalities, and greatly helping to 
vivify the literary language. Guerrieri 
Gonzaga, Carducci, and Maffei have 
all done good work in this respect, and 
given to the Italian public vigorous ren- 
derings of Goethe’s, Heine’s, and Schil- 
ler’s masterpieces. But a chapter 
might be written on the “delicate 
distresses ” of minor translators. For 
instance, Signor Rotondi, in the pre- 
face to his version of Longfellow’s 
Evangeline, begs the indulgence of his 
readers for venturing on a poetical 
rendering of domestic scenes of “so 
homely a character,” and hopes that 
his anxiety to be faithful to the 
original will gain him forgiveness 
for sometimes descending beneath the 
dignity of the poetic style. Yet the 
effort to cling to this dignity shackles 
the translator at every step; he sel- 
dom has the courage to use common 
terms for common things, and has 
perpetual recourse to periphrasis, in 
order to avoid simplicity. He renders 
“a sunny farm” (of Grandpré) by the 
antiquated and classical colti aprici, 
and the local colouring and special 
charm of the whole poem alike dis- 


appear beneath a load of stilted, 
Latinised words. 

Foreign students of Italian litera- 
ture are apt to feel exasperated when, 
in answer to their inquiries for Italian 
novels, they are offered that time- 
worn chef d’euvre, Manzoni's Promessi 
Sposi, which was probably one of their 
first Italian text-books, and to wonder 
why the author was content with that 
one success in the field of romance, 
why he never followed it up by other 
tales. Yet that wonderful novel called 
such a hornet’s nest about Manzoni’s 
Lombard ears, that, after long contest 
with his critics, he thought it neces- 
sary to bring out a new edition with 
numerous verbal alterations. The 
purists had fallen foul of him for 
putting Lombard words and turns of 
speech in the mouths of his Lombard 
dramatis persone ; and then when he 
made his Como peasants express them- 
selves in Tuscan, the same critics 
accused him of pedantry. The con- 
sequence was, that ever after, Manzoni 
devoted much of the energy that might 
have been better employed in the 
composition of other masterpieces, to 
an interminable correspondence on the 
niceties of the Italian tongue, and 
fruitless endeavours to define where 
dialect ended and Ja lingua began. 

In those days, a Neapolitan, Marquis 
Basilio Puoti, one of Manzoni’s 
fiercest opponents, was a chief among 
the purists, and had founded a schooi 
of pure literature, which was much 
frequented by the studious youth of 
Naples, and was a pendant to the 
school of Padre Cesari in Lombardy. 
Its fundamental rule was that students 
should confine themselves almost ex- 
clusively to the study of the 7'recentisti, 
and adopt these writers’ phraseology 
in their own compositions; he who used 
most “phrases” being considered the 
best writer. The true art of Italian 
composition was supposed to consist in 
strict avoidance of all modes of ex- 
pression used in every-day life, and as 
a necessary consequence, all every-day 
events were banished themes. 

The severest blame that the marquis 
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could find for a promising pupil, who 
had betrayed his master’s expectations 
by writing a modern tale in a natural, 
unaffected style, was to exclaim with 
bitterness that the hero appeared to 
be drawn from life. “He might be 
any young man about Naples! I seem 
to see him, to hear his voice!’’ And 
he repeated: “I seem to see him,” in 
a tone of the strongest indignation. 

The young student, now-a-days a 
famous man, and remarkable for the 
directness~and limpidity of his style, 
took a witty revenge for the failure of 
his first tale, by reading another the 
following week, which was a perfect 
mosaic of fourteenth century phrase- 
ology, and obtained the full approba- 
tion of his pedantic instructor. 

The works of Domenico Guerrazzi 
afford us another exemplification of 
the difficulties of Ja lingua. His 
powerful novels L’Assedio di Firenze, 
&e.—which, being vehicles for the 
outpouring of patriotic aspirations, 
were so widely popular some twenty 
or thirty years ago—are very difficult 
reading, without the help of a glos- 
sary, to all Italians save Tuscans ; 
for Guerrazzi’s pages are crammed 
with little-used idioms, and he is 
akin to our own Browning in his de- 
light in quaint concision and jagged 
contortion of phrase. So, now that 
Italy tis free, Guerrazzi has but few 
readers. Groaning under no yoke 
save that of over-taxation, Italians 
of the present day decline to crack 
the patriot-novelist’s hard nuts, and 
cannot share in the last generation’s 
enthusiasm for him. 

Of living writers of light literature, 
Edmondo di Amicis is one of the few 
who successfully combine ease of style 
with elegance of diction. He, how- 
ever,'is not a novelist, for, with the 
exception of a single volume of tales 
and a few short sketches, he has de- 
voted himself to descriptive writing, 
and produced many sparkling and 
popular books of travel, which are 
beginning to be known beyond the 
Alps. 

Among men distinguished in other 


careers who now and then dash off 
a work of fiction is Paolo Mantegazza, 
the well-known professor of anthro- 
pology and physiology and member of 
the Italian Senate. His is undoubtedly 
one of the keenest intellects of the 
day, if also somewhat too versatile. 
As one of his contemporaries has 
neatly expressed it: Mantegazza is 
a literary man of science and a 
scientific man of letters. A very 
brilliant lecturer, he has done much 
to popularise science with general 
audiences ; indeed he makes it almost 


too popular, by assuming too great . 


ignorance on the part of his hearers, 
and elaborately explaining many 
things that should be obvious to the 
meanest capacity. A sterling patriot, 
who in his boyhood played an active 
part in the glorious Five Days of 
Milan, he has since used his precious 
faculty of combativeness in warfare 
against preventible disease, by means 
of yearly almanacs or handbooks on 
various branches of hygiene. In this 
he has done good work, none the less 
perhaps because he preaches the mens 
sana in corpore sano doctrine in the 
plainest of plain language, and with 
a seasoning of coarse pleasantry which 
makes his wholesome truths of easier 
relish to palates accustomed to plenty 
of garlic with their food. An apostle 
of soap and water, if all who read 
Mantegazza’s almanacs would follow 
out his precepts, the “Great Un- 
washed” of Italy ,would speedily 
diminish in number. An eclectic phi- 
losopher and ardent lover of nature, 
besides works bearing on his special 
studies, he occasionally produces a 
volume of travels or a romance, and, 
untroubled by linguistic subtleties, 
writes in a witty and dashing style 
that disarms the criticisms of purists. 
His South American travels achieved 
great popularity, but it is chiefly with 
his tales that we have to do at present. 
The first of these, entitled A Day at 
Madeira, now in its sixth edition, is 
a touching love-story, illustrative of 
the sinfulness of marriage for persons 
with any taint of consumption in their 
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blood. The heroine, an English girl, 
the child of consumptive parents and 
last survivor of a family of twelve, 
has promised her father upon his 
death-bed that she will never trans- 
mit the hereditary disease to another 
eneration. Chastened by her mourn- 
ful childhood in a home from which, 
one by one, all her playmates have 
disappeared, and by a girlhood passed 
in wandering with her invalid father 
from one health-resort to another, 
Emma is over twenty before she has 
any temptation to break her vow. 
Then, however, she meets her fate in 
‘he shape of a certain William (the 
Professor has wisely shrunk from in- 
venting English surnames), described 
as an Adonis, rich in all manly quali- 
ties, and who, in virtue of an Italian 
mother, owns a temperament “ uniting 
the voleanoes of Italy with the fogs of 
England.” And when, after a few 
months of friendly intercourse, poor 
Emma realises the nature of her feel- 
ings towards the fascinating hero, and 
he has confessed his love for her, she 
first drives him to desperation by her 
sudden coldness, and then disappears 
from London with the old aunt who 
has brought her up. William dis- 
covers her retreat on the Gulf of 
Spezia, forces an explanation from 
her, and induces her to return to 
England and consult the best London 
physicians before finally dismissing 
him and condemning herself to a life 
of loneliness. 

This episode gives the author scope 
for a pungent satire, bordering on 
caricature, upon the opposing systems 
of treating lung-disease. The result 
of all the consultations is that Emma 
goes to pass two years in Madeira. 
Her oldest friend, the medical adviser 
and confidant of her deceased father, 
tells her that if that probation should 
build up her constitution sufficiently 
to resist a couple of English winters, 
she might then become a wife and 
mother without infringing the spirit 
of her vow. 

Accordingly the lovers are parted, 
but William cannot resign himself to 
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four years of total separation, and after 
a few months makes a voyage to the 
island in order to spend a few hours 
at his beloved one’s feet. The end of 
the tale is sad enough. Emma suc- 
cumbs to the first trial year in Eng- 
land, and dies pining for her absent 
lover, comforted only by the reflection 
that her promise to her father is still 
unbroken. 

Such is the briefest sketch of the 
plot of this novel, which contains 
many glowing descriptions of natural 
scenery and some tender passages 
tenderly touched in, but has the, in 
our® eyes, capital defect of being 
almost entirely told in letters. Then 
too the circumstance of having had an 
Italian mother would hardly justify 
any Englishman in writing such 
extremely “ high-falutin’’ epistles. 
Evidently the fogs had not much in- 
fluence over the volcanoes. If Pro- 
fessor Mantegazza had ever read 
Henrietta Temple, he would perhaps 
have hesitated before relating his love- 
tale by means of love-letters. With all 
reverence to the memory of Richard- 
son, and not forgetting George Sand’s 
incomparablesMarquis de Villemer, and 
other five or six of her best works, we 
cannot help thinking that the episto- 
lary form of romance has had its day. 
Now and then, of course, it may be 
effectively employed—witness Gustave 
Droz’sminiature masterpiece, Un Paquet 
de Lettres ; but where love is the sole 
subject-matter, it should, we think, be 
used with exceeding parsimony. Cer- 
tainly in no other form of composition 
is the boundary between the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous so easily 
overstepped. Why, would even the 
lovers of Verona be as near to our 
hearts as they are had Shakespeare 
only given us their clandestine corre- 
spondence, concluding with a letter 
from the Friar in explanation of the 
final catastrophe ? 

Nevertheless A Day at Madeira is 
so pathetic a story, and so full of ex- 
quisite descriptions, that had Mante- 
gazza taken the trouble to cast it in 
more artistic shape, its popularity 
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would long ere this have passed tht 
Italian frontier, and rivalled that of 
Heyse’s Ein Médchen’s Tagebuch. This 
too in spite of its being a novel with 
a purpose, which purpose is, as usual, 
insisted upon somewhat too strongly. 
No one can doubt the soundness of the 
author's physical doctrine ; but surely, 
even without a consumptive tendency, 
her debility of constitution, added to 
the heart-weariness of prolonged sepa- 
ration from her lover, would have 
been quite enough to kill the luckless 
heroine. Do not all physicians tell 
us that mental suffering is one of the 
principal causes of decline? Broken- 
heartedness does not always attack 
what Mantegazza is pleased to call our 
“sponge.” It is the weakest organ 
that gives way. 

Also, the Professor would have done 
better to give his characters a different 
nationality. If it is always difficult to 
enlist the sympathies of Anglo-Saxon 
readers for a hero who frequently 
bursts into tears, it becomes impos- 
sible when that hero is supposed to be 
an Englishman. Indeed, to enjoy any 
Italian novel the first thing to be done 
is to dismiss all insular prejudice 
against tears, and be prepared for 
heroes who weep as unrestrainedly as 
the most hysteric of females. 

Il Dio Ignoto (The Unknown God), 
Mantegazza’s last novel, is no excep- 
tion to this rule. It is a work upon 
a larger scale and of more ambitious 
aim than the love-story we have just 
noticed, and has had an enormous 
success. Only published last year, its 
fourth edition is already exhausted. 
The greatest problems of the day— 
materialism, rationalism, deism, im- 
mortality, &c.—are all brilliantly dis- 
cussed in its pages, and all with the 
usual unsatisfuctory result. It is a 
book with two heroes, bosom friends 
of contrasting characters : Giovanni, a 
quiet, stay-at-home youth, and Attilio, 
who is full of restless energy. Both 
desire to attain to the “unknown 
god,” the ideal; but while one deter- 
mines to seek it in his daily life and 
goes to study medicine at Milan, the 
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other dashes off to South America, 
which to his untravelled mind appears 
“a virgin soil, unspoiled by gods and 
men.”’ 

The tale is now carried on by the 
usual machinery of letters and extracts 
from the friends’ diaries. Attilio goes 
through a series of wonderful South 
American adventures, and rivals the 
exploits of Captain Mayne Reid’s most 
noted heroes. But after many ro- 
mantic vicissitudes he settles down as 
the tame husband of a clever English 
girl of artistic tastes, who teaches him 
to seek his unknown god in the wer- 
ship of the beautiful. 

Meanwhile home-staying Giovanni 
has been slowly working his way in 
his profession at Milan. He writes a 
prize essay on the Intestinal Glands, 
falls desperately in love with a heart- 
less coquette, and then, on discovering 
her real nature, turns misanthrope 
for a season, devotes himself to micro- 
scopic researches, and refines his sen- 
sations by means of asceticism, until 
he can find his ideal “in the scent of a 
flower, the song of a bird.” But in 
spite of his disgust for womankind he 
soon meets a fresh ideal in the form of 
a beautiful girl, as simple and pure- 
minded as his former love was the 
reverse. This second heart episode is 
greatly assisted by a scientific sym- 
pathy in the study of the microscope ; 
but Giovanni drifts from friendship 
into love only when the object of his 
passion is forced to marry a worn-out 
rake in order to save her father from 
bankruptcy. 

And here, notwithstanding Professor 
Mantegazza’s power of psychological 
analysis, we cannot consider him suc- 
cessful in his delineation of a woman 
supposed to have all the virtues, none 
of the failings, of her sex. Fast co- 
quettes he paints admirably, and he 
gives us a very attractive sketch of 
an impulsive Lima maiden, but his 
high-souled Maria conducts herself 
very much like the married heroines 
we meet with in the worst class of 
French novels. There is a scene at a 
ball which trenches upon very delicate 
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ground, and we confess that—possibly 
for lack of microscopic science—we 
fail to discern the narrow line dividing 
virtue from vice. Certainly we have 
very little sympathy left for the 
heroine by the time that her husband's 
convenient death leaves her free to 
reward Giovanni for his long fidelity. 
Perhaps it is Mantegazza’s theory that 
extremes meet, and that a good woman 
may behave in all purity precisely like 
a bad one in all calculation. The 
story ends with the reunion of the 
two friends, no longer alone, but with 
their respective wives. Their ten 
years’ quest for the Dio Ignoto is at 
an end, and in fact each has found his 
ideal in the quiet haven of domestic 
happiness. 

From the artistic point of view Man- 
tegazza’s novels would be greatly im- 
proved if he could forget, while writing 
them, that he was a physician and a 
physiologist. In the Day at Madeira 
the nature of the plot allowed, even 
demanded, a certain amount of patho- 
logical detail; but the Dio Ignoto is 
sometimes disfigured by remarks and 
expressions more suitable to a medical 
journal than to the pages of a romance. 
Nerves and muscles are brought into 
unpleasant prominence in portraitures 
of mental emotions; we are too seldom 
allowed to forget the fleshly covering 
of the soul. Even when he has led 
us to the mountains and is treating us 
to a very eloquent and poetic disserta- 
tion on the characteristics of trees, the 
author’s metaphors still smack of the 
hospital, and he spoils our enjoyment 
by telling us that, “in uncongenial 
soil, the beech resigns itself to the 
life of a scrofulous tumour.” Thus, 
notwithstanding its many merits, not- 
withstanding its author’s brilliant style 
and analytical force, the solid success 
of JZ Dio Ignoto is but an additional 
proof of the existing dearth in Italy 
of sound novel writers and discerning 
novel readers. 

In fact amid the mass of romances 
produced during the last ten years the 
only one that stands out as a type and 
promise of what Italian novels might 
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be is the Confessioni d’ un Ottuagenariv 
of Signor Ippolito Nievo. As a work 
of art it is by no means faultless; it 
is much too long, the style is unequal, 
both action and dialogue frequently 
drag, and the eighty years over which 
it extends compels the introduction of 
fresh groups of actors who do not en- 
list the reader’s sympathies as strongly 
as the first. But notwithstanding all 
these defects, which, had the author 
lived to revise his work, might pro- 
bably have been corrected, the first 
volume of the Confessioni is profound- 
ly interesting, and gives us a vivid 
picture of life in the Venetian provinces 
before the fall of the Republic. It is 
both a domestic and an historical novel, 
and in the form of the autobiography 
of a Venetian noble relates his life's 
vicissitudes and the turmoil of political 
and social change in the days when 
Napoleon’s armies were sweeping over 
the Peninsula. The scene is at first 
laid in Friuli in the family castle, not 
far from Portogruaro, and we find our- 
selves in the strange old world of “hair- 
powder and feudal jurisdiction.” 

There is the old Conte di Fratta, who 
passes his life in doing nothing with 
great dignity, and who, though he 
never mounts a horse, continues to 
wear boots and spurs in token of his 
sympathy for Frederic the Great. At 
his heels for the greater part of the 
day, rising when he rises, siting when 
he sits, is his living shadow the chan- 
cellor of the castle, who carefully picks 
up the handkerchief his master is 
always dropping, and never fails to 
wish him good luck when he sneezes. 
Then there is the captain-at-arms, a 
cowardly bully, who tells Munchausen 
tales of his exploits against the Turks, 
and who drills the ragged peasant 
retainers once a month on the day 
he receives his pay of twenty ducats. 
There is a fine-lady countess sighing 
for the gaieties of Venice, her brother- 
in-law, Monsignor Orlando, honorary 
canon of Portogruaro, her two 
daughters, the gentle Contessina Clara, 
and the merry, spoilt little flirt 
Pisana. And on the skirt of this 
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family group is the poor little orphan 
nephew, Carlo Altoviti, the teller of 
the tale, who is more or less snubbed, 
neglected, and ill-treated by all, and 
whose only friend is a superannuated 
old servant, whose chief occupation 
is that of grating cheese in a corner 
of the vast castle kitchen. The de- 
scription of this kitchen is a fine Dutch 
picture, with Rembrandt lights and 
shadows, and there is much humour 
in the account of the proportions it 
assumed in the child Carlo’s eyes. 

Having no space for any adequate 
sketch of the rambling plot of the 
Confessioni we must content ourselves 
with indicating a few of its merits. 
Amid the large number of characters 
crowding the scene there are five or 
six that are drawn with a master’s 
touch and stand out from the canvas 
distinct and living beings. Dr. Lucilio, 
the ardent patriot and untiring con- 
spirator is one of the grandest figures 
of Italian fiction, and there is both 
power and originality in the way in 
which Nievo unrolls his character 
before our eyes. Pisana, the principal 
heroine, is another minute study and, 
given the time and place, there is 
nothing unnatural in the complexities 
of her nature, her curious inconsist- 
encies, her impulses and her calcula- 
tions, her virtues and her faults. The 
hero himself is most interesting during 
his childhood ; afterward he dwindles 
into insignificance beside Lucilio. The 
descriptive portions of the book are 
all excellent, and the author is as suc- 
cessful in pastoral scenes and poetic 
bits of natural scenery as in his picture 
of the last sitting of the Grand Council 
and of various episodes of Napoleon’s 
Italian campaigns. 

Nievo began his literary career by 
the publication in his twentieth 


year (1852) of a volume of promising 
verses, which, while showing the influ- 
ence of Ginoti’s manner, are not with- 
out originality, and are full of genuine 
patriotism, fun, and feeling. His next 
productions were two short novels, one 
of which, the Angelo di Bonta, contains 
a fine group of Venetian characters, 
including a cleverly-drawn notary who 
believes in the transmigration of souls, 
and announces to his friends, on his 
death-bed, that he shall presently be 
reincarnated as an emperor. ‘“ Chiri- 
chillo died on the 15th November, 
1768. I cannot swear to anything, 
but all the world knows that on the 
15th of the following August Napoleon 
Buonaparte was born at Ajaccio.” 

The author has also left two unpub- 
lished tragedies. His principal work, 
the Confessioni dun Ottuagenario, was 
written at the age of twenty-five, and 
barely finished when the author threw 
down his pen tosharetheglories and dan- 
gers of Garibaldi’s Sicilian expedition. 
Hewent through it with distinction, ac- 
companied the General on his triumphal 
entry into Naples, was sent again to 
Sicily, on a special mission, towards 
the end of 1860, and perished with 
all on board, in the wreck of the 
steamer that was bringing him back 
to the mainland. If, to what we have 
already said of this young writer’s 
works, we add that in all he shows 
a keen sense of humour and brings out 
the comic side of things with an easy 
touch, we think that the reader will 
agree with us in thinking, that Ippolito 
Nievo’s premature death, at the age 
of twenty-eight, has deprived Italy of 
an author who might have founded a 
school of original and thoroughly 
Italian fiction. 


LinpA VILLARI. 


FLornence, Feb. 1878. 
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A PLEA FOR THE PEASANT. 


Ir men wished to lay before their 
fellow-beings a treatise upon the best 
mode of arriving at excellence in the 
production of grain, or if their object 
were to discover the most certain 
method of attaining perfection in the 
cultivation of forest trees, they would 
surely seek first of all to lay the foun- 
dation of their theories in the earlier 
stages of seed-time and of selection. 
They would not rest content with 
elaborating methods of milling, or of 
expatiating upon strength and dura- 
bility, they would endeavour rather 
to trace the successful result of the 
autumn harvest to the primary prin- 
ciples of the spring seed-time, or to 
the conditions of air and space in 
which the young tree had first taken 
its root. And yet, though this most 
ordinary course would force itself 
upon the attention of all whose object 
was the dissemination of knowledge 
on these simple subjects, it is curious 
to observe how readily people forget 
to apply such evident first principles 
to the great questions of our national 
defence, how prone they are to develop 
theories having reference to our mill- 
tary strength, which are based upon 
the acceptance of the private soldier 
as an unalterable quantity, a thing 
thrown to our service by the chance 
hazard of his social condition, that 
social condition being poverty or dis- 
grace ; instead of diligently seeking out 
the lines of life of the classes from 
which our soldiers have been drawn in 
the past, and are now being drawn, 
and seeking also to discover what are 
the present conditions, not only of the 
market in which these soldiers are 
bought, but, far more important, what 
is the seed from whence that soldier is 
produced. 

We have recently had, both in the 
pages of magazine and newspaper 


literature, many articles and letters 
upon the strength, military and mone- 
tary, of England. On the one hand, 
we have had a formidable array of 
figures to show that our material pros- 
perity is greater than it ever has been. 
On the other, equally formidable 
statistics have been produced to de- 
monstrate that the offensive and de- 
fensive force of the nation is to-day in 
a far higher state of preparation than 
at any previous period in our history. 
In these pages we propose briefly to 
set down the anomaly in the manner 
in which the military portion at least 
of this subject has been hitherto 
treated, an anomaly which we can best 
make apparent to the reader by the 
comparison we have above used; 
secondly, to show the ultimate union 
existing between the land, the peasant, 
and the soldier in all modern coun- 
tries; and thirdly, to endeavour to 
look upon the question of the mili- 
tary strength of Great Britain and 
Ireland, not as a separate piece of 
mechanism totally unconnected with 
anything outside the questions of 
organization, drill and discipline, but 
as an integral portion of that great 
fact in the lives of all peoples—the 
land on which they dwell. 

So long as the military armaments 
of Europe were confined within the 
limits reached during the eighteenth 
century, the difficulty of filling up the 
losses caused by war was not practi- 
cally brought home to any nation on 
the Continent, still less was it made 
apparent to England, who, from her 
connection with Hanover had always 
available the mercenaries of the small 
German States. Nor did the early 
wars of the French Revolution call 
forth a necessity for seeking in the 
ranks of the nation itself that strength 
which had been looked for among the 
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idle or the ill-fed classes of the com- 
munity. The wild burst of enthusiasm 
called forth among the people of France 
at the close of the century filled the 
ranks of the republican army with 
voluntary soldiers. Half-trained, ill- 
armed and undisciplined though they 
were, there burned within these volun- 
teers that fierce fire of enthusiasm 
which through all time has so often 
made the recruit and the old soldier 
enemies worthy of each other. 

But the blue-coated youths whose 
hymn of the Marseillaise filled the fog 
of the November morning at Jemappes, 
were in reality the first offering of 
peasant France to the cause which had 
given them liberty. The astounding 
victories of the Napoleonic wars, the 
successive occupation of every Euro- 
pean capital, have eclipsed in the eyes 
of history these early campaigns of 
Republican France. To the military 
genius of Napoleon has been attributed 
all that long catalogue of victories, and 
men have been too prone to forget that 
all Europe had been signally defeated 
during four years’ campaigning, Bel- 
gium and Holland had been overrun, 
French dominion extended to the 
Rhine, ere Napoleon had appeared 
upon the scene to really take in hand 
the conduct of this new resistless 
power—the peasant soldiers of France. 

It was long before there dawned 
upon Confederated Europe a real in- 
sight into the causes which underlay 
the failures of their own armies, and 
gave such formidable power to the 
new system. Four successive coali- 
tions had been defeated ; every Euro- 
pean capital, save Moscow and Con- 
stantinople, had been occupied by the 
French troops ere it occurred to the 
mind of a foreign minister that there 
was something in all this marvellous 
career of conquest besides fate and 
generalship. 

“« A battle lost is sometimes progress 
gained,” has said a famous French 
writer. Jena fulfils the apparent 
anomaly, for it is in the complete over- 
throw of the Prussian Kingdom in 1806 
that we must look not only for the 
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final defeat of Napoleon in 1815, but 
also for the preponderance of North 
Germany to-day among the nations of 
Europe. 

It has been the habit of many 
writers to speak of Scharnhorst as the 
author of the reforms in the Prussian 
army which began after the Peace of 
Tilsit. Scharnhorst was the amplifier, 
not the author or originator. It was 
the genius of Stein that first realised 
the great fact that it was necessary to 
imitate the work of the French Revo- 
lution before that Revolution could 
itself be vanquished. The Prussian pea- 
sant planted on the Prussian soil might 
yet defeat the French peasant whom 
the Revolution had called tolife. The 
work of Stein deserves more than a 
passing notice. Called to that hard 
task, the reconstruction of a fabric 
ruined by the incapacity of others, 
Stein began in 1807 the work of giving 
his country a fresh existence. Two 
facts were of transcendent help to 
him. First, the defeat suffered by his 
country had been sufliciently over- 
whelming, the disaster had been vast 
enough to still into almost complete 
silence the voice of privilege, to stifle 
even the utterance of faction. Second, 
his early training had given him a 
keen insight into the working of the 
land, the mineral resources, the 
revenue, and the whole social system 
of his country. He had passed the 
prime of life, but his years had run, 
not in the groove of a profession, not 
under the influence of the traditions 
of a department, or the teachings of a 
social caste, but along the broader 
lines of thought and amidst condi- 
tions of life from which alone those 
principles touching all classes and 
centering in the welfare of the State, 
can be evolved. 

Four days after his hand had 
grasped the helm of the shattered 
vessel, his ordinances were proclaimed. 
Serfdom in every shape ceased, pea- 
sants and burghers were given the 
right to become owners of land, the 
rights of municipalities were secured 
to them, and large portions of the vast 
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estates of the nobles were divided 
amongst the peasants. 

Stein, soon after driven into exile, 
left to other hands the completion of 
this great work. It was completed. 
The foundations of the present mili- 
tary system im Germany were laid 
deep by Scharnhorst in the land policy 
of Stein, and, quickly catching root, 
there arose from that fruitful soil a 
tree destined to overshadow the whole 
Continent of Europe. No nation felt 
so bitterly as Prussia the power of 
Napoleon; in no country was defeat 
brought so thoroughly home to prince, 
peer, and serf, and in no country 
did the policy following upon de- 
feat, result so completely in brilliant 
triumph. 

Truly was Jena lost, Prussian pro- 
gress gained. But many years had to 
pass ere another nation learned the 
great secret that the cradle of an army 
is the cottage of the peasant. Again 
the lesson was learned in the dark 
hours of defeat. With Sebastopol fell 
the serfdom of Russia, and to-day, ere 
half a generation has passed, Europe 
beholds in mingled admiration and 
terror, the free peasants of the North 
moving with a power which no obstacle 
of man or mountain could oppose upon 
the long-coveted prize of Constanti- 
nople. 

“We have 30,000 army-soldiers,” 
said an American to an English tra- 
veller in the United States, about 
twenty years ago, “and we have two 
million five hundred thousand fight- 
ing men.”” The Englishman laughed, 
thinking the answer only a Yankee 
boast, but it was literally the soberest 
truth. Ere ten years were gone the 
two million five hundred thousand 
men were arrayed in war against each 
other; but not until the farmers of 
the North-Western States, the men of 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, and Min- 
nesota, had poured from their 160 acre 
freehold farms was the great civil war 
brought to a termination. 

France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and 
America, all have long since recognized 
the fact that the only army which can 
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be relied on in the hour of peril is 
that army which springs from the 
people, the people planted upon the 
soil 


In England the same fact would 
long since have been acknowledged if 
war had ever been brought home to 
the British nation as it has been 
brought home to the countries we 
have named, Thanks to the “silver 
streak,” we have been enabled during 
two centuries to play with war almost 
as we liked; the real bitterness of 
defeat, the terrible indignities of in- 
vasion, have died out from the very 
imaginations of the people. All our 
perceptions of war are summed up 
in increased taxation ; so many pence 
on the income-tax, and “ something in 
the papers.’ Of the real principles 
on which modern Europe is organised 
for war, of the great fact permeating 
all continental countries—namely, the 
intimate union between conscription 
and land tenure—we know nothing. 
We speak about conscription being an- 
tagonistic to the spirit of freedom in 
every British heart, of the impossi- 
bility of making Englishmen see it in 
any other light save as a violation of 
the liberty of the subject—and cer- 
tainly it is this so long as it is levied 
only upon the dregs of the population. 
But conscription, as it is practised in 
Europe, is nothing more than a tax 
laid equally upon all classes, falling 
chiefly, by reason of their numbers, 
upon the peasant proprietors of the 
soil, who in paying it feel that they 
are the persons most interested in its 
continuance. 

In fact, it may be laid down as a 
rule that conscription can only become 
a permanent success in a country where 
the chief part of the population is set- 
tled permanently upon the soil. The 
artisan, the labourer, the men of the 
trade or of the loom, will all quickly 
realise the fact that their labour or 
trade can easily be removed to a place 
of security out of reach of the con- 
scription. The weaver, the carpenter, 
the miner, can carry their respective 
avocations to New York, to Montreal, 
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or to Melbourne, and pursue them to 
better advantage even than they did 
in England; but the man once settled 
upon the soil—the peasant, the owner, 
or even the tenant-owner of ten, 
twenty, or fifty acres—is a fixture. 
The state has given to him something 
more tangible than a name, and the 
hostage for his service in return lies 
in the land he calls his own. And 
this brings us to the third part of 
our question—the endeavour to look 
upon the military strength of the 
British empire as a thing intimately 
connected with the condition of our 
land tenure, and to show the utter im- 
possibility of Great Britain engaging 
in a war of any duration or magnitude 
under the system of voluntary enlist- 
ment now existing. 

It has been the habit of those who 
recently turned their attention to the 
military strength of the empire to 
take two or more periods in our his- 
tory, and to prove by comparison of 
figures the growth of our resources 
and the extension of our power. It is 
not our intention to call in question 
either the accuracy of the statistics 
so quoted: or the relevancy of the de- 
ductions which have generally been 
drawn from them. But when two 
periods such as the Peninsular war 
and the Crimean war are cited as 
examples, it will be well for us to go 
back to those periods and to examine 
into the working of the voluntary 
enlistment at that time. In doing 
so we propose to show, first, that 
the drain upon our population by 
what is called the French war was 
vastly less than is usually supposed to 
have been the case; and, secondly, 
that insignificant as it was, that drain 
was enough to put the severest strain 
upon our resources of men, and to 
necessitate the adoption of a most 
extravagant rate of bounty and levy 
money. 

It was a glorious epoch, that of the 
Peninsular war! WNine-tenths of the 
names embroidered in golden letters 
on our regimental colours were won 
in the five years intervening between 
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1809 and 1814. The story of that 
time has still power to recall to us 
memories full of the glory of battles 
won from Napoleon’s greatest captains, 
of sieges in which the terrible valour 
of our soldiers was pre-eminent, of 
marches and feats of endurance never 
paralleled in our modern history, 
before or since. But though the 
battles of the Peninsular war, and 
still more the crowning victory 
of Waterloo, are household names 
among us, we have wholly lost 
sight of a fact that at the time did 
much to influence the national joy 
ever our victories; that fact was our 
long-continued failure in any portion 
of Europe to oppose the legions of the 
Republic or of the Empire. On the 
coast of France, in the Low Countries, 
in Flanders, in Sicily, in Corsica, in 
Naples, at Genoa, we had utterly 
failed to maintain our own attacks, 
In Egypt alone had our land forces 
been successful, and in Egypt every 
element of success was on our side, 
From 1793 to 1809 we had not a 
single result to show on the Continent 
of Europe for the 300,000,000/. sterl- 
ing which we had added to the national 
debt in that period. Our expeditions 
to France, Spain, Portugal, Holland, 
Italy, Corsica, had all ended in com- 
plete failure. It was on this account 
that the victories of the following 
years appeared so glorious. The na- 
tion’s faith in its army had reached 
its lowest ebb, and the reaction of 
victory was proportionately great. 

But the greatness of the success in 
Spain and at Waterloo did much 
towards hiding from view then and 
since the actual losses we sustained. 
When we here state that our entire 
loss in killed in Spain, Portugal, and 
Flanders, including all the battles, 
engagements, skirmishes, sieges, and 
sorties, did not amount to the loss in 
killed suffered by the Germans in the 
two battles of Gravelotte and Sedan, 
we state a fact which will doubtless 
astonish many readers, Yet it is 
nevertheless true. A statement of 
our actual losses during the years 
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from 1808 to 1815 inclusive, will be 
read with interest in these days of 
breech-loaders :— 


1808, including Rolica and Vimiera . 192 
1809, ‘ pc rer mee ff 





1810, ~ Busaco, &. . . . . 4159 

1811, - Barossa, Albuera, &c.. 1,401 
1812, “ Ciudad Rodrigo, Bada- 
joz, Salamanca, Bur- 

gos,&c. . . . .~ 1,990 
1813, Pes Vittoria, Pyrenees, San 
Sebastian, Nivelle, 

and Nive . . 2,234 

1814, ms Orthez, Toulouse . . 672 
1815, a Quatre Bras and Water- 

Ss +s x «+ xa 

9,254 


But from this total must be taken 
1,378, the number of foreign soldiers 
killed in our service, leaving 7,876 as 
the entire loss in killed during the 
whole war in Spain and Portugal, 
together with that of Quatre Bras 
and Waterloo, Six thousand men 
killed in the entire Peninsular war! 
Not half the Russian loss at Eylau, 
less than the Russian loss before 
Plevna, less than half the French 
dead at Waterloo. Here is a fact 
lost sight of, and worth repetition 
many times, 

Bearing in mind these numbers, we 
will now inquire into the strain put 
upon our system of voluntary enlist- 
ment during the period of the Penin- 
sular war. 

In the years 1809-10 there were 
recruited in the ordinary method 
20,815 men, and by volunteers from 
the militia 23,885, making a total in 
these two years of 44,700; in 1811, 
92,925; in 1812, 24,359; in 1813, 
30,530; and in 1814, 11,239, giving 
an average of 22,876 recruits each 
year. 

The average annual losses during 
the same period, 1809-14, were— 
deaths from all causes, 12,356; dis- 
charges, 3,618; desertions, 4,579; 
total, 20,553. During this period the 
average effective strength of the army 
was 173,000 men ; the bounty during 
the same time ranged as high as 39/., 
including the rewards to recruiting 
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parties. The difficulty of obtaining 
recruits was so great that commanding 
officers were allowed to enlist boys 
under sixteen years of age at the rate 
of 100 per regiment of 1,000 men, 
and, quoting the words of Dupin, an 
eminent authority, “the hulks were 
drained and the prisons emptied more 
than once to supply the want of 
soldiers.” 

We will now compare these figures 
with the increase and decrease during 
the six years from 1871 to 1876. The 
effective strength averaged 179,496. 
The annual increase by recruits joined 
was 21,176. The average decrease 
stood as follows :—Deaths, 2,163; dis- 
charges, 13,152; desertions, 5,158 (of 
these latter, however, 1,866 rejoined 
the ranks annually); from causes not 
classified, and from men given up as 
deserters from other corps, the loss 
was 1,076; and, finally, to the army 
reserve there went 908. Thus we 
find that the total yearly decrease 
amounted to 22,457 men. 

From these figures it will be seen 
that we have required annually about 
23,000 recruits to maintain our army 
at a strength of 180,000 rank and 
file. But that number will not suffice 
during the next six years, because of 
the increasing action of the short- 
service system. If we put the annual 
drain of men during the next six years 
at 30,000, we shall be within the actual 
number. This, be it remembered, re- 
presents the waste of our army only 
in peace. In war the waste through 
deaths would of necessity greatly in- 
crease; instead of standing at 9 or 
10 per 1,000 it would probably touch 
100 per 1,000, which would give an 
annual decrement by deaths alone on 
our present effective strength, of 
18,000 men. 

We now come to consider what 
would be the requirements of our 
army raised to a war footing, and 
how far we might expect voluntary 
enlistment to meet these wants. Let 
us assume as a fact that the present 
strength is necessary for the secu- 
rity of our Home, Colonial, and 
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Indian necessities, we should in the 
event of a European war require an 
addition of 100,000 men. The readiest 
way of obtaining that number would 
be the embodiment of the militia 
and the calling up of the first-class 
army and militia reserves. This would 
set free nearly the required number, 
100,000 men—100,000 men in the 
field would need about 20,000 men 
annually to replace losses ; so that we 
may estimate our yearly requirement 
of recruits in time of war at about 
55,000 for the regular forces alone. 
That this number could be maintained 
for one year we do not doubt ; but that 
it could be depended upon for a longer 
period we hesitate to believe. 

The reasons for holding this opinion 
can be briefly stated. First, voluntary 
recruiting has always failed to supply 
our wants in time of war. During 
the war with France in 1743, despite 
a high bounty, “pressing” upon a 
most unjust system had to be resorted 
to; the jails of London and West- 
minster alone held 1,000 men thus 
pressed, and we are told among the 
instances of its cruel injustice that a 
certain gentleman, the Vicar of Burstal, 
also a Justice of the Peace, took the 
opportunity of pressing as a soldier 
one Nelson, a Methodist preacher. 
The following conversation between 
the unfortunate preacher and the 
magistrates is worthy of record. 
Brought before the justices at Halifax, 
their worships refused to hear his plea, 
“because we have already heard 
enough of you from the vicar,” who, 
it may be mentioned, occupied a seat 
upon the bench in his dual capacity. 
‘‘Gentlemen,”’ said Nelson, “I see 
there is neither law nor justice for 
a man that is called a Methodist.” 
Then, addressing the vicar, he con- 
tinued, “‘ What evil do you know of me? 
Whom have I defrauded? or where 
havel contracted a debt I cannot pay ?” 
To which the vicar replied: “ You 
have no visible means of getting your 
living.” So the preacher was marched 
off ; but whether his efforts contributed 
to the victory at Dettingen, or the 
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— at Fontenoy, history does not 
tell. 

At the breaking out of the Seven 
Years’ War, the same stringent mea- 
sures had to be resorted to, but without 
effect. In England men could not be in- 
duced to enlist. Up to this period in our 
history, Scotland had been represented 
in our army only by the 42nd Regi- 
ment, and that as a police, more than 
as a military force. It is needless to 
say that Ireland was at a still greater 
discount. It was the genius of Chatham 
which first discovered the mine of 
courage and devotion to duty that lay 
unworked amid the Highland glens. 
His own glowing words best tell the 
story, “I sought for merit,” said he, 
‘“‘where it was to be found. It is my 
boast that I was the first minister who 
looked for it and found it in the moun- 
tains of the North. I called it forth, 
and drew into your service a hardy 
and intrepid race of men, who, when 
left by your jealousy, became a prey to 
the artifices of your enemies, and in 
the war before the last had gone nigh 
to overturn the State. These men in 
the last war I brought to combat at 
your side. They served with fidelity, 
as they fought with valour, and con- 
quered for you in every part of the 
world.” 

It has been computed that in the 
first four years of this war 33,000 
Scotchmen were raised for the services. 
Twelve years after the cessation of the 
Seven Years’ War was the American 
War of Independence. When it began 
the effective strength of the army stood 
very low; but again it was found im- 
possible to keep it up. The Minister 
of War declared in the Commons that 
all his exertions had failed in recruiting 
the army to its requisite strength. He 
asserted that no means had been left 
untried, that the bounty had been 
raised, and the standard lowered, and 
that attempts had been made even to 
enlist Roman Catholics into British 
regiments. Scotland again came to 
the rescue. Out of eleven corps pro- 
posed to be raised in Great Britain in 
1777—38, for service in the colonies, 
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nine came from the north of the Tweed. 
During 1779, 80, the system of press- 
ing men for the army was fully re- 
sorted to. “All the thieves,” says 
Grose, “‘ pickpockets and vagabonds in 
the environs of London, too lame to 
run away, or too poor to bribe the 
parish officer, were apprehended and 
delivered over as soldiers to the regi- 
ments quartered in the towns and 
villages where these banditti lived.” 
Still the army could not be kept up. 
Foreigners of every description had to 
be engaged, and traditions of Hessian 
brutality still live in the villages of the 
United States, just as fifteen years later 
their deeds left imperishable memories 
in the minds of Irish ts. 

We now approach the Great War. 
We have already seen at what a 
trifling cost of men, about 22,000 
annually in the six years of its greatest 
tension, it was maintained ; yet to fill 
the vacancies caused by casualties in 
the field, which only amounted to a 
yearly average of about 1,000 killed, 
the bounty for recruits reached the 
enormous figure of 39/. 16s. per head, 
or sixteen guineas to the recruit, and 
231. to the various persons connected 
with bringing him. Even boys under 
sixteen years of age, and less than five 
feet two inches high received 12/. 1s. 6d. 
bounty, and their bringers 16/. 14s., 
making the cost of each boy amount 
to 287. 15s. 6d. 

It was yet early in the war against 
Napoleon that the pressure for recruits 
began to be most severely felt. In 
1800, Irishmen had been for the first 
time admitted into the army, without 
forfeiture of their creed or nationality. 
It was not much of a boon to yield to 
these poor peasants, yet eagerly they 
flocked to accept it. Not only did they 
wholly fill the: regiments which bore 
titles associated with their native land, 
but the English and Scotch regiments 
held them in great numbers. Between 
1807 and 1811, more than 400 Irish 
were in the ranks of the 71st High- 
landers. In 1810, 443 men of the 
74th Highlanders, out of a total of 
956, were Irish. The 94th Highlanders 
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held in 1809, 666 Irish, out of a total 
of 1,300 strong. Ina record of 1,087 
names in the Royal Scots, during the 
Peninsular War, 464 are registered as 
Irish. : 

It is customary in writing statistics 
of this kind to say these facts speak 
for themselves. In this case, however, 
they do not tell their own story alto- 
gether. Beneath the bare record of 
these numbers lies one of the saddest 
comments upon our Government of 
Ireland to be found even in that long 
catalogue of woe. Let us ask our- 
selves who were these soldiers who so 
freely came to fill the ranks of our 
army in the hour of peril? Were they 
men on whom the nation had lavished 
the benefits of civil law, the blessings 
of good government, the privilege of 
a free faith? Alas! the answer must 
be, No. They were only Irish pea- 
sants ; ten years earlier they had been 
rebels ; but five years before they had 
been wild animals hunted from. hill 
top to hill top, and now, from a stage 
searcely less servile, they passed out: 
from their hovel homes to win for 
England her loftiest pinnacle of mili- 
tary glory. 

Steadily through the anxious years 
the numbers rise as we proceed. Tala- 
vera, Albuera, Badajoz, Salamanca, 
Vittoria—this poor Celt found voice 
and strength and space, at last, upon 
these Spanish battlefields. Room for 
the hunted peasant! The room left 
for him was in the front line of fight, 
and eagerly he stepped up into the 
vacant space, for it was his rightful 
place. Here at last he was at home! 

Through years of bitter want ; 
through centuries of suffering, through 
generations of misfortune, the soldier 
instinct still lived in his bruised and 
broken heart. And from the terrible 
breach of Badajoz, and along the hill- 
side of Fuentes d’Onor, his wild cheer 
rang out above the roar of cannon in 
joyous token of his Celtic birthright 
found even in death. 

That birthright of place in battle 
had in truth become doubly his from 
the moment when Wellington began 
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at the Tagus that advance which was 
destined to end only at Toulouse. 
That other Celtic race, that soldier 
breed, whose home was in the rugged 
mountains north of the Spey, was ex- 
piring beneath the remorseless tyranny 
of a monstrous law—the Highlands of 
Scotland were being cleared of men. 
If any stranger, unacquainted with our 
civilisation, had witnessed the cruel 
scenes enacted in all the Highland 
glens in the latter half of the last 
century, and the first years of the pre- 
sent one, he would doubtless have 
asked in his simplicity, ‘What have 
these people done against the State? 
What law have they outraged? What 
class have they wronged, that they 
should thus suffer a penalty so dread- 
ful?” And the answer could only 
have been, “‘ They have done no wrong. 
Yearly they have sent forth their 
thousands from these glens to follow 
the battle-flag of Britain wherever it 
flew.” 

It was a Highland rear-lorn hope 
that covered the broken wreck of Cum- 
berland’s army after the disastrous 
day of Fontenoy, when more British 
soldiers lay dead upon the field than 
fell at Waterloo itself, It was another 
Highland regiment that scaled the 
rock face over the St. Lawrence, and 
first formed a line in the September 
dawn on the level sward of Abraham. 
It was a Highland line that broke the 
power of the Maharatta hordes, and 
gave Wellington his maiden victory 
at Assaye. Thirty-four battalions 
marched from these glens to fight in 
America, Germany, and India, ere the 
eighteenth century had run its course. 
And yet, while abroad over the earth 
Highlanders were thus first in assault 
and last in retreat, their lowly homes 
in far-away glens were being dragged 
down, and the wail of women, and the 
ery of children, went out upon the 
same breeze that bore too upon its 
wings the scent of heather, the fresh- 
ness of gorse blossom, and the myriad 
sweets that made the lowly life of 
Scotland’s peasantry blest with health 
and happiness. 
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There are crimes done in the dark 
hours of strife, and amid the blaze of 
man’s passions, that sometimes make 
the blood run cold as we read of them ; 
but they are not so terrible in their 
red-handed vengeance as the cold 
malignity of a civilised law, which 
permits a brave and noble race to disa: 
pear by the operation of its legalized 
injustice. 

To convert the Highland glens into 
vast wastes, untenanted by human 
beings ; to drive forth to distant and 
inhospitable shores, men whose fore- 
fathers had held their own among 
these hills despite Roman legion, Saxon 
archer, or Norman chivalry, men 
whose sons died freely for England's 
honour, through those wide dominions 
their bravery had won for her—such 
was the work of laws framed in a cruel 
mockery of name by the Commons of 
England. 

It might have been imagined that: 
at a time when every recruit was 
worth to the state a sum of 40/., some 
means might have been found to stay 
the hand of the cottage clearers, to 
protect from motives of state policy, 
if not of patriotism, the men who 
were literally the life-blood of the 
nation. But it was not so. Had 
these men been slaves or serfs, they 
would, as chattel property, have been 
the objects of solicitude, both on the 
part of their owners and of their 
government; but they were free men, 
and therefore could be more freely 
destroyed. Nay, the very war in 
which so many of their sons were 
bearing part, was indirectly the cause 
of the expulsion of the Highlanders 
from their homes. Sheep and oxen 
became of unprecedented value, 
through the increased demand for food 
supplies, and the cottage neath whose 
roof-tree half a dozen soldier’s sons 
had sprung to life, had to give place to 
a waste wherein a Highland ox could 
browse in freedom. Those who imagine 
that such destruction of men could 
not be repeated in our own day are 
but little acquainted with the real 
working of the law of landlord and 
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tenant. It has. been repeated in our 
own time in all save the disappearance 
of a soldier race; but that final dis- 
appearance was not prevented by any 
law framed to avert such a catastrophe, 
but rather because an outraged and 
infuriated peasantry had, in many 
instances, summarily avenged the 
wrong which the law had permitted. 

Thus it was, that about the year 
1809, the stream of Highland soldiery, 
which had been gradually ebbing, gave 
symptoms of running completely dry. 
Recruits for the Highland regiments 
could not be obtained, for the simple 
reason that the Highlands had been 
depopulated. Six regiments, which 
from the date of their foundation, 
had worn the kilt and bonnet, were 
ordered to lay aside their distinctive 
uniform, and henceforth became 
merged into the ordinary line corps. 
From the mainland, the work of de- 
struction passed rapidly to the isles. 
These remote resting-places of the Celt 
were quickly cleared. During the first 
ten years of the great war, Skye had 
given 4,000 of its sons to the army. 
It has been computed that 1,600 Skye 
men stood in the ranks at Waterloo. 
Today, in Skye, far as the eye can 
reach, nothing but a bare brown waste 
is to be seen, where still the mounds 
and ruined gables rise over the melan- 
choly landscape, sole vestiges of a 
soldier-race for ever passed away. 

We have already stated that the 
absolute prohibitions against the en- 
listment of Roman Catholic soldiers 
was only removed in 1800. As may 
be supposed, however, the removal of 
that prohibition was not accompanied 
by any favour to that religion, save 
its barest toleration ; and yet we find 
that in the fourteen years of the war 
following, not less than 100,000 
Trish recruits offered for the army. 
Nearly forty years of peace followed 
Waterloo. It was a grand time for 
the people who held that the country 
was the place for machinery and 
cattle, the town for machinery and 
men. The broad acres were made 
broader by levelling cottages and 
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fences ; the narrow garrets were made 
narrower by the conversion of farmers 
into factory hands, and the substitu- 
tion of sheep for shielings; the pic- 
turesque people, too, said the country 
looked better under the new order of 
things; vast areas, where men and 
women had lived, were turned into 
deer forests and grouse moors, with a 
tenth of the outcry, and far more in- 
justice towards man, than accompanied 
the Conqueror’s famous New Forest 
appropriations. A dreadful famine 
came to aid the cause of the peasant 
clearers in Ireland. It became easier 
to throw down a cottage while its 
inmates were weakened by hunger ; 
the Irish peasant could be starved into 
the capitulation of the hovel which, 
fully potato fed, he would have 
resisted to the death. Yet that long 
period of peace had its military glories, 
and Celtic blood had freely flowed to 
extend the boundaries of our Indian 
Empire to the foot-hills of the great 
smowy range. 

In 1840, the Line Infantry of Great 
Britain held in the total of its 90,000 
rank and file, 36,000 Irishmen, and 
12,000 Scotch. In 1853, on the eve 
of the Russian War, the numbers 
stood—effective strength of Line 
Infantry, 103,000, Irish, 32,840; 
Scots, 12,512. 

Within a year from that date, the 
finest army, so far as men were con- 
cerned, that had ever left our shores, 
quitted England for the East. It is 
needless now to follow the sad story 
of the destruction of that gallant host. 
Victorious in every fight, the army 
perished miserably from want. With 
all our boasted wealth, with all our 
command of sea and steam power, our 
men died of the common needs of food 
and shelter within five miles of the 
shore, and within fifteen days of 
London. 

Then came frantic efforts to re- 
place that stout rank and file, that lay 
beneath the mounds on Cathcart’s 
Hill and at Scutari; but it could not 
be done. Men were indeed got 
together, but they were as unlike the 
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stuff that had gone, as the sapling is 
unlike the forest tree. 

Has the nation ever realised the 
full meaning of the failure to carry 
the Redan on the 8th of September ? 
“ The old soldiers behaved admirably, 
and stood by their officers to the last ; 
but the young,” writes an onlooker, 
“were deficient in discipline and in 
confidence in their ofticers.’’ 

He might have added more; they 
were the sweepings of the large, 
crowded towns; they were in fact the 
British Infantry only in name, and yet, 
less than a year of war had sufficed to 
cause this terrible change. Here are 
the words in which these men have 
been described to us. “As one ex- 
ample of the sort of recruits we have 
received here recently, I may mention 
that there was a considerable number 
in draughts, which came out last week, 
who had never fired a rifle in their 
lives.” Such were the soldiers Great 
Britain had to launch against the 
Russian stronghold at the supreme 
moment of the assault. Nor did this 
apply solely to the infantry recruit. 
Here is a bit descriptive of the cavalry, 
dated Ist September, 1855: “ No 
wonder the cavalry are ill, for the 
recruits sent out to us are miserable ; 
when in full dress they are all helmet 
and boots.” 

It is said that as the first rush was 
made upon the salient at the Redan, 
three old soldiers of the 41st Regiment 
entered with Colonel Windham. The 
three men were named Hartnady, 
Kennedy, and Pat Mahony ; the last, 
a gigantic grenadier, was shot dead as 
the entered, crying: “Come on, boys, 
come on.’’ There was more in the 
dying words of this Celtic grenadier 
than the mere outburst of his heroic 
heart. The garret-bred “ boys’’ would 
not go on. 

It is in moments such as this that 
the cabin on the hill side, the shieling 
in the Highland glen, become towers 
of strength to the nation that possesses 
them. It is in moments such as this, 
that between the peasant-born soldier, 
and the man who first saw the light in 
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a crowded “ court;” between the coster 
and the cottier, there comes that gulf 
which measures the distance between 
victory and defeat—Alma and Inker- 
man on one side: the Redan on the 
18th of June and 8th of September on 
the other. 

We have seen that of the rank and 
file of the infantry of England in 
1840, nearly sixty per cent. were 
Scotch and Irish, although the popula- 
tions were ten millions to fifteen. We 
will ‘now compare the proportions ex- 
isting since that time and to-day. 

In 1853, the percentage was about 
forty-four. In 1868 it stood at forty, 
and in 1877 at thirty. Thus it has 
decreased, in less than forty years, 
about thirty per cent. This change 
will appear to many as one by no 
means to be deplored, but on the con- 
trary to be accepted as a marked im- 
provement. If we look upon it on 
the contrary, as an evil, it will not be 
because we believe the people of one 
portion of the empire to be superior 
to the other in fighting qualities, but 
because the decrease of the Irish and 
Scotch elements marks also the dis- 
appearance of the peasant soldier in 
the ranks of an army in which he has 
always been too scarce. The words of 
a great soldier are worth remembering 
upon this subject. ‘‘ Your troops,’’ 
said Cromwell to Hampden, “are, 
most of them, old, decayed serving 
men and tapsters, and such kind of 
fellows. You must get men who have 
the fear of God before them, and some 
conscience of what they do; else you 
will be beaten by the king's troops as 
hitherto you have been in every en- 
counter.” ‘He (Cromwell) began,” 
says Marshall, “‘ by enlisting the sons 
of farmers and freeholders. He soon 
augmented his troop to a regiment ;” 
and jthus was formed what another 
writer calls “‘that unconquered and 
unconquerable soldiery ; for discipline 
and self-government as yet unrivalled 
upon earth. To whom, though free 
from the vices that usually disgrace 
successful soldiers, the dust of the 
most desperate battle was as the breath 
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of life, and before whom the fiercest 
and proudest enemies were scattered 
like chaff before the wind.” 

Another good soldier, writing 
shortly after the Peninsular War, upon 
the depopulation of the Highlands, has 
left us this truth: “It is not easy for 
those who live in a country like Eng- 
land, where so many of the lower 
orders have nothing but what they 
acquire by the labour of the passing 
day, and possess no permanent pro- 
perty or share in the agricultural 
produce of the land, to appreciate the 
nature of the spirit of independence 
which is generated in countries where 
the free cultivators of the soil form 
the major part of the population.” 
Had he written a few years later, he 
would have had to deplore a yet more 
extensive clearing of cottages (con- 
solidation of farms is the more correct 
term), a still greater crowding of the 
population into the cities. He would 
have witnessed the extraordinary 
spectacle of a great nation bent on 
redressing the wrongs, real or imagin- 
ary, of dogs and cats, of small birds 
and wild fowl, of horses and cattle ; 
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but obstinately blind to the annihila- 
tion or dispersion of millions of men 
and women, bound to it by the 
ties of race and country. Nay, he 
would have heard even congratula- 
tions upon the removal by want and 
hunger of some two millions of Celts 
from the muster-roll of the Empire. 
Two millions of the same people of 
whom our greatest soldier has said : 
“Give me forty thousand of them, and 
I will conquer Asia.” Not for the 
conquest of further dominion in Asia, 
but for the defence of what we hold, 
we may soon want the thousands, and 
have to look for them in vain. For- 
tunate will it be if in that hour, when 
first the nation finds that there is a 
strength of nations greater than the 
loom and the steam-engine—a wealth 
of nations richer even than revenue— 
fortunate will it be for us, if then 
there should arise among us another 
Stein to plant once more the people 
upon the soil they have been so long 
divorced from, and to sow in Scottish 
glen, on English wold, and in Irish 
valley, the seed from which even a 
greater Britain may yet arise. 


W. F. Durer. 








THE GOOD GREAT MAN. 


How seldom, friend, a good great man inherits 
Honour or wealth, with all his worth and pains! 

It sounds like stories from the world of spirits, 

If any man obtain that which he merits, 

Or any merit that which he obtains. 

For shame, dear friend! renounce this canting strain, 
What wouldst thou have a good great man obtain? 
Place—titles—salary—a gilded chain— 

Or throne of corses which his sword hath slain !— 


Greatness and goodness are not means, but ends; 

Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 

The good great man?—three treasures, love and light, 
And calm thoughts, regular as infant’s breath ;— 

And three firm friends, more sure than day and night— 
Himself, his Maker, and the Angel Death. 


S. T. CoLeripce. 





SOME ANSWER. 


Nor for himself—he lives to God alone— 
Do we lament that he, the good great man, 
Should live unguerdoned and should die unknown: 
Not for his sake we mourn, but for our own. 
“A little while ’tis with you; while ye can, 
Walk in the light!” So spake the living Way: 
But we have chosen darkness; day by day 

The light was with us, yet we dared to scorn 
The beams of his pure glory; now his ray 
Faints in the westward, therefore do we mourn. 
O worse than famine, worse than sword, or pest, 
When prophets cry in vain to the dull ear 

Of dying lands, that murmur “ Peace,” and jest, 
And lightly mock the visions of the Seer. 


H. M. B. 
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Bonemian history, together with Bo- 
hemian literature and perhaps Bohe- 
mian politics, are among those subjects 
of study which few cultivated English- 
men at the present day would think 
it a very grievous accusation to be 
charged with having more or less 
neglected. Not altogether ignored, of 
course ; for every one has read about 
Huss and Hieronymus, about the 
University of Prague and the Council 
of Constance. The legend of St. John 
of Nepomuc, if not the history of that 
legend, is familiar even to those who 
have not taken Prague on their way 
to Carlsbad ; and it would be almost 
disloyal not to know something of the 
fortunes of the ancestress of our royal 
family, the Rose of Bohemia, and of 
those of her kingdom in the dark days 
of the Thirty Years’ War. After 
that epoch, Bohemia becomes the mere 
name of a country remembered by 
most readers for little besides its battle- 
fields; and even its recent political 
life, except when, as five or six years 
ago, assuming the form of a more 
vehement conflict, rarely finds an echo 
in the journals where we seek for our 
political information. 

It is only natural that such should 
be the case; and since probably no 
other English scholar has the same 
reason as the head-master of Bury 
St. Edmund’s School, who so worthily 
sustains the literary reputation of the 
office he fills, for devoting part of his 
leisure labours to the illustrations of 
Bohemian history and literature, one 
cannot wonder at the slight attention 
those subjects have hitherto received 
in this country. But Mr. Wratislaw’s 
most recent publication connected with 
his favourite theme, a series of lectures 
delivered before the University of 
Oxford on the native literature of 
Bohemia in the fourteenth century, sug- 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


gests more vividly than any of its pre- 
decessors the kind of use to which such 
special labours may, apart from their 
intrinsicinterest, be putfor the purposes 
of more general historical and literary 
study. It is from this point of view 
that I should like to commend Mr, 
Wratislaw’s book! to the notice of 
readers of this magazine, leaving to 
specialists, if such there be in this field 
among us, the task of criticising what 
is in many ways the work of a specialist. 
The apprehension occasionally uttered 
to the effect that historical and cog- 
nate branches of literary research are 
gradually becoming so specialised as 
to imperil the success of more compre- 
hensive aids to study, may in the 
meantime be left to take care of itself. 
Such publications as the present feed 
instead of impoverishing the stream 
of broader historical and literary com- 
position ; and there is so little in the 
English world of letters, or in the 
tastes and inclinations of most English 
readers of books, to encourage students 
who desire to cultivate their own par- 
ticular plot of ground, that there is 
at least no reason for warning them 
off their solitude. Often their special 
work brings them into closer contact 
than is at first sight apparent with 
the class of subjects mysteriously 
allowed to monopolise what is called 
the “ general interest.” 

In the history of Bohemia the four- 
teenth century is very far from being 
only the seedtime of the great ideas 
and memorable conflicts of its suc- 
cessor. The conflicts which connect 
themselves with the names of Huss 
and the Hussites may be said to 


1 The Native Literature of Bohemia in the 
Fourteenth Century. Four Lectures delivered 
before the University of Oxford, on the 
Ilchester Foundation, by A. H. Wratislaw. 
London : George Bell and Sons, 1878. 
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announce their advent with the year 
1403, when the University of Prague 
forbade the public or private teaching 
by any of its members of the forty- 
five articles of doctrine ascribed to 
Wyclif. Of course the doctrines of the 
English reformer must for several years 
previous to this have been known and 
discussed in the Bohemian University. 
The last of the Bohemian writers 
noticed by Mr. Wratislaw, the theo- 
logian Thomas of Stitny, in the latest 
of his works, the manuscript of which 
was written in 1399, entreats kindly 
correction from those of better under- 
standing than himself, but meanwhile 
declares his intention to utter with his 
lips what his heart believes respecting 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist ; con- 
cerning the true doctrine of which, as 
a previous extract shows, his mind was 
full of sober and serious hesitation. 
In political matters, also, the crisis 
brought about by the league of the 
Bohemian lords against King Wences- 
las IV. can hardly be said to have 
arrived till the last year of the cen- 
tury, although it had prepared itself 
during the greater part of the previous 
decennium, But if from these events 
and times we carry our glance back 
through the century of which Mr. 
Wratislaw has revived many of the 
literary remains, very different associ- 
ations offer themselves to the memory 
of the reader of history. When the 
fourteenth century opened, King Wen- 
ceslas II. still sat on the Bohemian 
throne, no wholly unworthy son—not- 
withstanding Dante’s contrast between 
them—of the great Otakar, to whose 
memory both history and poetry have 
done much injustice. Palacky has 
restored the balance of the judgment 
of the former; but Grillparzer’s tra- 
gedy, of which the first and by far 
the most powerful act was so curiously 
parallel to (dare I say Shakespeare’s) 
Henry VIIL., will probably long con- 
tinue to glorify before Vienna audi- 
ences the eclipse of the star of Bo- 
hemia by that of Hapsburg. Wen- 
ceslas II. wore the crown of Poland 
as well as that of Bohemia, and 


secured that of Hungary also for his 
successor, by whom, however, it was 
with a light heart resigned. For the 
last of the native house of the Premy- 
slids, the descendants of the plough- 
man whom Libussa had called to 
share her crown in the dim days of 
the legendary past, was one of the 
unworthiest of them. An assassin’s 
dagger ended the inglorious reign of 
Wenceslas III., after it had lasted 
for little more than a year—and at 
the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury the terrified Bohemian people 
saw the throne of the land without 
an occupant and without an heir. 

The history of Bohemia during the 
remainder of the century, after a brief 
period of anarchy and transition, is 
that of a dynasty whose first two 
representatives are in very different 
ways to be numbered among the most 
remarkable sovereigns of the later 
middle ages. Of these the former 
unconsciously bequeathed his portrait 
—it is to be feared, a flattering one— 
to the masterpiece of our English pre- 
Elizabethan poetry. For John of 
Luxemburg, King of Bohemia, is, 
there can be little doubt, the original 
of Chaucer's Knight in the Canterbury 
Tales in some of the lines of the pro- 
logue, which were founded on the 
French poet Guillaume de Machaut’s 
tribute to the chivalrous exploits and 
character of the “‘ bon roi de Beheigne.””? 
As a late type of that form of chivalry 
which Richard of the Lion’s Heart 
had represented in earlier days, he 
filled the ears of men with the glory. 
of his deeds “‘en Prusse, en Lectoe” 
and in France, where he fought his last 
fight—everywhere except in his Bo- 
hemian kingdom, where (again not 
unlike Richard) he was chiefly known 
as a tax-gatherer. No son could have 
been more unlike his sire than the 
prince who was torn from the side of 
the blind old hero on the field of Crecy 
to make his way, first to safety, and 
then to a long-neglected throne. But 

1 See an article in The Saturday Review, 


April 11th, 1874; and compare the extract 
in Palacky, ii. 265, note. 
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to Charles I—or Charles IV. as he 
was called after his coronation as 
Emperor—Bohemia was to owe more 
than a restoration of her prosperity, 
and more than a revival of her politi- 
cal importance. He has been judged 
very differently by Bohemian and by 
German historians, but hardly more 
accurately characterised than by one 
of the latter! ‘A cautious and al- 
ways unimpassioned practical politi- 
cian, a sagacious calculator, a provi- 
dent steward, an unpitying realist,” 
he saw that both Empire and Church 
needed reform, but contrived to remain 
on as good terms as was possible with 
both Electors and Pope. But whatever 
may be the judgment of the imperial 
policy of the author of the “Golden 
Bull,’ and of the means whereby he 
founded a dynastic power which might, 
as Palacky says, have transformed 
Germany into a consolidated monarchy, 
while at the same time annihilating 
the Bohemian nationality as such, no 
doubt can exist as to the benefits which 
his rule conferred upon that nation- 
ality and country themselves. “After 
five tempestuous centuries which have 
passed destructively over our native 
land, we Bohemians can at this day 
take no step in it without being re- 
minded by imposing monuments which 
seem to defy the ravages of time, 
of a monarch who created them all 
and whose spirit seems still to ani- 
mate them. For maybe the town 
wherein we dwell was founded by him, 
the street through which we walk was 
planned by him, the venerable cathe- 
dral in which we pray was built by 
him, the bridge over which we pass 
was constructed by him, the school 
in which we were trained” — above 
all the University of Prague—“ was 
established by him; the native wine 
itself which refreshes us, was planted 
by sim.”? But with the death of 
Charles IV. ths constructive era passes 
away; in 1378 he was succeeded by 
his son Wenceslas IV., whose quarrels 
1 H. von Sybel. 


* Part of an eloquent panegyric by J. T. 
Held, quoted by Palacky, ii. 394. 


with the clergy preceded the conflict 
between him and the lords; and ten 
years later he was ready to resign the 
Roman crown which was afterwards 
ignominiously taken from him. Mean- 
while the favourite creation of Charles 
IV., the University of Prague, was 
beginning to be disturbed by religious 
controversies, and was on the eve of a 
national disruption of its academical 
body; and in the very year of the 
Emperor’s death, that of Pope Gregory 
XI. had been followed by the declara- 
tion of the great Papal schism. 

Such is the merest outline of the 
chronology of Bohemian history in 
the century of which the remains col- 
lected and translated by Mr. Wratis- 
law illustrate the literature. How 
imperfectly the most complete collec- 
tion possible would illustrate it, is 
obvious from his remark that such 
a collection can only contain what, 
during nearly a century (1620-1760) 
and a half, escaped from the Jesuit 
and other ‘‘ missionaries,’ and “ after- 
wards from the more sporadic ravages 
of later destroyers. 1t mattered little 
to such barbarians whether any work 
that fell into their clutches was of 
Catholic or of Protestant tendency, if 
it were but in the detested Bohemian 
tongue ; and one Jesuit boasted on his 
death-bed that he had destroyed with 
his own hands no less than 60,000 
volumes in that language.”” When, 
under these circumstances, we find 
ample evidence of the existence in the 
fourteenth century of a Bohemian 
literature not only considerable in 
extent, but remarkably varied as to 
both subjects and form, we may safely 
venture upon a twofold assumption, 
which is borne out by what we know 
as to the facts of the case before us. 
Few peoples attain to a literary life 
of this kind without having reached 
a noteworthy degree of popular educa- 
tion and culture; still fewer without 
having come into that close contact 
with other civilised peoples, which is 
to a nation what intercourse with 
educated and intelligent fellow-men is 
to the individual. Now, the condition 
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of popular education in Bohemia in the 
fourteenth century was undoubtedly 
a relatively advanced one, although 
Palacky has possibly;made the most 
of his evidence in concluding that, at 
the close of the century, every market 
town in Bohemia had its grammar- 
school, and in the diocese of Prague, 
at all events, at least a third of the 
parishes their parish schools as well. 
The centre of educational life was 
of course the University of Prague, 
which it is worth observing already 
Wenceslas II. had been desirous of 
founding as far back as the year 1294, 
rather more than half a century before 
the project was actually carried into 
execution by Charles. It was or- 
ganised (just as in all probability 
the University of Oxford had been a 
century before) on the model of the 
University of Paris, where Charles 
himself had been trained; and in a 
couple of generations the number of 
its undergraduates had reached what 
both here and at Oxford seems the 
maximum of frequentia, the extraordi- 
nary number of 30,000. Of course, 
as the readers of Anstey’s admirable 
Introduction to the Oxford Munimenta 
Academica are aware, these numbers, 
which must fill the minds of even the 
most sanguine advocates of “ Univer- 
sity Extension” with despair, do not 
represent a total of what the most 
liberal interpretation of an elastic 
term could fairly describe as “ stu- 
dents.” Doubtless in Bohemia, as 
in England, a lad was often sent to 
the university when it was clear, as 
Anstey puts it, that “the child being 
fit for nothing else, he must be made 
a clerk of’’; and when in the days 
of Wenceslas II. the barons had pre- 
vented the foundation of the univer- 
sity, it was as an institution which 
would mainly tend to clericalise the 
country that they had opposed it. 
But, notwithstanding the ages and 
qualifications of their hearers, and not- 
withstanding the limits within which 
research and teaching moved in the 
later middle ages, the 200 doctors 
and masters who at the beginning of 


the fifteenth century enjoyed absolute 
liberty of teaching, and the 500 
bachelors who were at least entitled 
to repeat the lectures of acknowledged 
masters of their own, or of Paris or 
Oxford, Universities, must have exer- 
cised a perceptible influence upon the 
growth of popular intelligence. 

Nor can there be any doubt that 
the course of political and social life, 
as well as the intimate relations which 
in the middle ages prevailed between 
universities remote from one another, 
had largely leavened the Bohemian 
people with elements of literary cul- 
ture. The relations between the Ger- 
man and Czech nationalities constitute 
one of those “ tickle” questions which 
it is difficult to approach without run- 
ning the risk of provoking angry contro- 
versy. The most national of Bohemian 
Kings, the great Otakar himself, had 
excited the wrath of his Bohemian 
subjects by promoting German immi- 
gration, especially into the towns,—a 
feeling which found vent in such com- 
positions as the version of the legend 
of the national saint Procop, in part 
translated by Mr. Wratislaw. A 
sentiment of religious sectarianism 
adds its force to the story of the saint, 
after whose death misfortune came 
upon the brethren of the convent over 
which he had been placed, and whose 
services under him had adhered to the 
national Greco-Slavonic ritual. Vitos, 
the friend of Procop’s own soul, had 
succeeded him as abbot ; but— 


“ When Bretislaw, good prince, is gone, 
Ungracious Zbyhnew mounts the throne, 
Who little holds this convent dear, 

But lends to calumnies his ear. . 
’Twas thus the faithless work they | ra 
Thus to the priace they falsely cried : 

‘O prince, there are Slavonians here, 
Another Scripture they revere, 

And divination practise still. rr 
Let them not, prince, thus work their will ! 
In Slavic tongue the mass they sing, 
Before God’s table clustering ; 

Heretical their conduct bold, 

Such service in this land to hold.’ _ 
’Gainst Vitos this and more they said ; 
And those of whom he was the head, 
Their slanders had such force and strength, 
They drove them all away at length. 
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Abbot and brethren, meeting there, 

Themselves to holy Procop’s care 

eer wang pag with hearts of woe 
ogether did to Hung’ry go. 

To others then was pf their place, 

To foreigners of German race. 

These German Latinists were known, 

And glad that convent made their own. 

O faithless trickery of hell! 

O human envy, sad to tell! 

O faithless sland’rers that ye be, 

The devil’s emissaries ye ! 

The devil whispers to you now, 

Ere long hell-fires will round you glow. 

Who doth God’s servants harm and wrong, 

Will perish from the world ere long. 

E’en thus those sland’rers it befell.” 


Bohemian Literature 


For when, on the first night of their 
occupation of the convent, the German 
brethren went to the church to hear 
matins, Saint Procop himself stood at 
the door, and in spite of their protests, 
uttered, as he was shocked to hear, in 
a “foreign language,” as to the autho- 
rity of King and Council, warned them 
against entering. But they held their 
service both on this night and on the 
next, though the saint had again ap- 
peared to repeat his remonstrance. On 
the third night, however, he proceeded 


from verba to verbera; and apprising 
the Germans, with a superiority to 
preciseness not usually characteristic 
of ecclesiastical comminations, that 
they were ‘“‘a vile Hungarian crew,”’ 
raised a cudgel— 


‘* With which he thrashed the Germans sore. 
No word the Germans dared reply, 
But each man foremost strove to fly ; 
No question ask’d they of the way, 
But skipp’d along like goats at play.” 


The king in vain endeavoured to per- 
suade them to return, and, as he him- 
self would not repent, “‘God shortened 
his days;’’ and his successor soon 
brought back Vitos and the Bohemian 
brethren, “‘and thus was fulfilled the 
prophecy of the holy Procop.’’ The 
Slavonic ritual thus maintained itself 
at Sazawa, and was afterwards esta- 
blished in a Slavonic monastery 
founded at Prague by Charles IV. ; 
but it may be observed that in neither 
case, nor, indeed, elsewhere, is there 
any proof of the survival of doctrines 
which from the point of view of the 
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Church of Rome would have been 
heterodox. The anti-German feeling 
revealed in this extract, which there 
was much in the political history of 
Bohemia during the fourteenth cen- 
tury to foster, was heightened at 
Prague by the partial constitution of 
the university, which in the end was 
the cause of its famous disruption in 
1409, after King Wenceslas, instead 
of redressing the balance between the 
Bohemian and other “nations,’’ had 
rudely overturned it. 

Notwithstanding this perennial an- 
tagonism, the influence of German 
literature, as of German culture in 
general, must have made itself largely 
felt in Bohemia, both before and after 
the foundation of the university; a 
proposition to which it is possible to 
assent without necessarily assuming a 
marked inferiority on the part of the 
civilisation of the native Bohemian 
population. This influence is possibly 
recognisable in some of the works or 
fragments translated by Mr. Wratis- 
law ; thus he confesses his uncertainty 
“whether the translations of the 
Alexandreis current in Bohemia were 
made from the original poem in Latin 
hexameters, or from the German ver- 
sions which were popular during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries.” 
The latter alternative seems the more 
probable, inasmuch as Germany and 
France were most productive in imita- 
tions of the “Latyn autour,” whom the 
writer of our English Kyng Alisaunder 
professes to have followed, supposing 
his original to have been the earliest 
of the Latin versions of the subject. 
And, as Mitzner has shown, these 
Latin productions themselves, and the 
entire Alexander legend of the mediz- 
val West, are in their turn due to a 
Greek novel perhaps as old as the fifth 
century, and owing its origin to the 
traditions in which the Egyptians, like 
other Oriental peoples, sought to ap- 
propriate to themselves the conqueror 
of the East. Bohemia, at least, must 
have made a relatively late acquaint- 
ance with his name, notwithstand- 
ing the epistle which, as Pelzel truly 
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observes, lacks warrant, indited by 
Alexander the Great to the famous 
Slavonic nation. 

Among other Bohemian remains 
cited by Mr. Wratislaw, which one 
would be inclined to consider origin- 
ally due to German influence, is the 
New Council, belonging, as he says, 
“to that cycle of didactic tales of 
animals which in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries were current in 
France, in Flanders, in North-west 
Germany, and ere long in Bohemia 
also;” and resembling two other 
councils of animals and birds of a 
later date, likewise extant in Bohemia. 
It is at the same time indisputable 
that the area of the beast-epos was 
unduly limited by Jacob Grimm, whose 
inquiries into its early association 
with the wanderings of the “ Salian”’ 
Franks, are among the most ingenious 
as well as pleasing of his combinations. 
He stated that it neither reached 
Southern France, Italy, and Spain, 
nor, on the other hand, the Celtic 
area, England, the Scandinavian or the 
Slav populations. A recent edition of 
a Catalan beast-epos, of which the 
earliest MS. is from the fourteenth 
century, and these Bohemian Councils 
of the same and later dates, controvert 
two of the positions included in this 
sweeping statement. 

It would, however, lead me too far 
to seek to trace the connection between 
many of these fragments of Bohemian 
literature and the poetry and prose of 
the German or other nations. That 
one of the works of Albertus Magnus, 
who of course wrote in Latin, should 
have found a Bohemian translator or 
adapter is the reverse of surprising. 
He was doctor universalis by his 
singular activity in life and by his 
fame after death, which ignorance 
more or less gradually narrowed, or 
rather perverted; but perhaps Mr. 
Wratislaw improves his opportunity 
when he states that the passage trans- 
lated by him from the Bohemian 
version of the Book of the Virtues 
“will exhibit the principles inculcated 
by the literary men of Bohemia.” In 
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compositions of another class there is 
no such certainty of origin. Such a 
subject, for instance, as “ The Contest 
between the Body and the Soul’”’ was 
the property of so many literatures, 
that it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to assign to the Bohemian 
version its special original. The story 
of the stag pursed by the huntsman, 
which took refuge behind Saint Procop, 
and turning its antlers towards him, 
displayed a cross between them, has, 
unless I mistake, its parallel in 
Teutonic legend. In any case Mr. 
Wratislaw’s anthology furnishes abun- 
dant evidence of the fact that the 
Bohemian literature of the fourteenth 
century was in frequent contact with 
that of many of the most civilised 
nations of the West. Of the chivalrous 
writings of this period Mr. Wratis- 
law gives no specimens; “so far as 
yet published, it appears to be of 
British origin, and to consist of trans- 
lations from the cycle of King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table.” 
Doubtless it had come to Bohemia, as 
it came to England, primarily from 
France, the country to which the first 
king of the House of Luxemburg was 
so devotedly attached, and where the 
second had received his education. It 
is again a French priest whose Latin 
poem, the Anticlaudianus, is trans- 
lated by an unknown Bohemian poet 
—an elaborate allegory apparently, 
in which the Council of Virtues sends 
Wisdom on a mission to the Almighty 
to ask for the creation of a perfect 
man—on which errand she is con- 
veyed in a chariot constructed of the 
Seven Sciences, with Reason as coach- 
man, and drawn by the Five Senses. 
With England the contact of Bohemia 
during the fourteenth century—before 
the establishment of the University of 
Prague—was more occasional, and 
chiefly confined to the military service 
of individual Englishmen in the 
crusading expeditions of King John, 
and to the incidents of dynastic 

litics. An adventurous soldier such 
as Plichta of Zirotin, who emulated 
King John himself in his ubiquity as 
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a soldier (‘‘ without the aid of God, 
and King John, no man can do 
aught’’), and who was present on 
English battlefields among the rest, 
can hardly have served as an inter- 
mediary of literary culture. King 
John himself had been buried with 
the honours of chivalry by the English 
King Edward IIT. after the battle of 
Crecy ; and his politic successor had 
been able to obtain recognition by 
his father’s foe as Roman King—a 
dignity which Edward himself had 
nearly resolved to grasp. Thus the 
political relations between the two 
countries became friendly; and the 
soldiers who had fought for England 
in France were in part expelled as 
a nuisance from the soil of the empire, 
after Charles had first thought of 
taking these “‘ Englishmen,” as they 
were sometimes called, into his pay 
as vicarious crusaders, His _ suc- 
cessor, Wenceslas IV., knit a very 
different bond between the two 
countries by marrying his sister Anne 
to the youthful Richard II of England, 
and thus carrying out an idea of his 
father, who had himself narrowly 
missed the hand of an English princess. 
To the encouragement of Richard’s 
Bohemian consort, the good Queen 
Anne, it was said that Wyclif’s trans- 
lation of the Bible was owing; she 
had herself brought to England a book 
in which she constantly read; “ evan- 
gelium in lingua triplici exaratum, 
scilicet in lingua Bohemica Teutonica, et 
Latina.” Her loving and kindly dis- 
position, exhibited from the very 
moment of her arrival in England by 
interpositions with the king in the 
cause of mercy, endeared her to the 
people; and one likes to think that it 
was she who prompted the composition 
of Chaucer’s calendar of the female 
saints of love, the Legende of Good 
Women, although it is rather haz- 
ardous to conclude so much from the 
lines in which he commends his poem, 
when finished, to the queen. There 
can be little doubt that this marriage 
added its influence to the progress of 
that academical intercourse between 
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England and Bohemia which, by virtue 
of the reception given at Prague to 
the writings of Wyclif, was to exercise 
so momentous an influence upon the 
history of the latter country. 

Upon the whole Mr. Wratislaw 
seems to have made a judicious choice 
among the materials at his command, 
though one would have been especially 
grateful for one or more specimens of 
the fragments of sacred and comic 
dramas to which he adverts, and could 
perhaps in return have spared the ex- 
tracts from Andrew of Dubia’s Exposi- 
tion of the Common Law of the Land of 
Bohemia. The Chief-Justice in ques- 
tion (possibly the second of two of 
the name) seems from the dedicatory 
address to King Wenceslas IV. to 
have been a plain-spoken patriot ; 
but legal and constitutional treatises 
hardly lend themselves to excerption, 
even in such an instance as the similar 
case of Chief-Justice Fortescue,—and 
the history of Bohemian law is one of 
peculiar difficulty. On the other hand, 
English students of the drama are 
eagerly desirous of more information 
as to the Slavonic drama, the history 
of which is little accessible except in 
its later forms—mere assimilations of 
Western examples. In historical litera- 
ture Mr. Wratislaw has had the good 
fortune to discover (at Trinity College, 
Cambridge) the oldest really complete 
MS. of Dalimil’s Chronika Czeskd, of 
the opening of which he gives a spirited 
translation. Of more authentic 
history we have, besides a chapter 
from Pulkava’s Bohemian chronicle, 
revised at the request of the Emperor 
Charles IV., and afterwards translated 
apparently by the author himself into 
the vernacular, a passage from the 
translated autobiography of Charles 
IV. himself. It refers to the blind- 
ness of King John and his visit to 
Montpellier to be cured ; but naturally 
makes no mention of the way in which 
he is reported to have previously 
treated a French physician who had 
increased instead of removing the evil, 
and whom the king had caused to be 
drowned in the Oder. Of other 
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prose Mr. Wratislaw gives many and 
various specimens—from the legends 
of St. Ludmilla to those theological ex- 
hortations and disquisitions of Thomas 
of Stitny, to which reference has 
already been made. But the most 
generally attractive of all the transla- 
tions contained in this volume will 
probably be found in the religious 
hymns reproduced obviously with 
special care, in its earlier pages. Of 
these hymns the first—written ap- 
parently in a season of famine, and at a 
time when the Papal schism was begin- 
ning to terrify the souls of men— 
mingles with singular pathos a cry for 
“plenty on earth’ with a prayer for 
“the Church’s unity ;’’ the second is 
still more interesting, for it is one of 
the hymns alluded to by Huss himself 
in his sermon on Palm Sunday, where 
he says that the masters, priests, and 
scribes of his day cursed in the name of 
Jesus all those who went to Bethlehem 
(Huss’s chapel) to hear the sermon, all 
those who sang three hymns of which 
he quotes passages. A third religious 
poem treats of ‘‘ Pravda” (Truth), and 
is specially remarkable for its com- 
plicated metre, which Mr. Wratislaw 
has reproduced with considerable 
skill, Its burden is the burden of so 
much of the popular poetry of this 
heavily-laden century—the complaint 
which “ Piers the Plowman’’ uttered 
in verse; the moral which the ‘“ Dance 
of Death” enforced to the eye; the 
lesson which war and _ pestilence 
brought so constantly home to the 
peoples ; 
** From pope to king it is the same, 

Both high and low all merit blame ; 

Truth is of little weight and name. 

The priest before, 

Without a store 

Of gold, expect compassion small, 


* * * os * 


‘Death only meets like measure aye, 
Gives each man credit without pay, 
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Be he in scarlet clad or gray ; 
It promiseth, 
Nor altereth, 
But lodging gives to all aright. 
“‘ There craft and craft’s device are naught, 
Nor aid of friends can profit aught, 
So firmly are the limits wrought 
For rich and poor 
By edict sure, 
To come to judgment in the light.” 

It is related that in the negotia- 
tions for the emancipation of the 
Bohemian Church from the control 
of the archiepiscopal see of Mainz, 
conducted at Avignon by Charles 
before his accession to the throne, 
he had among other declarations 
to affirm by oath that the tongue of 
the Bohemians was a Slavonic tongue 
and really a different one from the 
German. This certainly shows how 
ignorant the “ best-informed circles” 
must in the middle of the fourteenth 
century have been of the existence 
of such a thing as a Bohemian litera- 
ture. And in truth, though it 
numbered learned men and nobles, 
such as Lord Smil of Pardubitz, 
among its authors, it seems to have 
been in the main a literature of 
and for the people. To this fact, 
which the satirical poetry translated 
by Mr. Wratislaw specially illustrates, 
it doubtless owed much of its vigour 
and vitality. A nation open to such in- 
fluences and capable of profiting by or 
enjoying so wide a variety of poetry 
and prose cannot have been sunk in 
the grossness of ignorance; nor was 
the great uprising of the next century 
to belie its antecedents. The Hussites 
and their wars very seriously inter- 
fered with the orderly progress of 
decay in Church and State ; but what- 
ever the excesses and the horrors of 
this sanguinary page of history, the 
Hussites were not the representatives, 
nor were their wars the efforts, of a 
barbarous people unconscious of its 
power, or incapable of using it. 


A. W. Warp. 








THE SPIRIT OF THE MILITARY TRAINING IN THE GERMAN 
ARMY. 


Tuar form of flattery which is said to 
be the truest, namely, imitation, was 
freely bestowed by Europe on the Ger- 
mans after the campaign of 1870-1. 
Prussianising became the popular idea, 
and it may be doubted whether there is 
any nation in this quarter of the globe 
which has not since that time grafted 
some portion of German military 
economy on its own institutions. 
Deeply-rooted and deservedly firm 
as is the faith of Germans in a sys- 
tem which has stood them in such 
good stead, they are wise enough to 
see that there is not for all peoples 
alike one royal road to military suc- 
cess ; and words of warning from their 
writers are not wanting to the effect 
that in forms, as such, there is no 
special virtue inherent. A form is 
merely a mechanical arrangement 
which enables a motive power to do 
a certain amount of work. Given the 
particular motive power, it is for those 
who are intrusted with its exercise to 
determine and select that form of 
machinery through which the power 
can produce the greatest effect. If 
the machinery be ill-adapted to the 
motive power, failure will be the in- 
evitable result. It is a forgetfulness 
of this fact that has led to an almost 
superstitous worship of German mili- 
tary institutions, and to an excess of 
eagerness to transplant them into 
foreign soils, without previous con- 
sideration how far the soil is suited 
for the growth of the plant. It is to 
be feared that the over-eagerness of 
some of us in this matter led to a 
reaction, and has prevented or delayed 
the introduction into this country of 
those parts of the system of which the 
suitableness would otherwise have been 


admitted. 


During the last few years, the pro- 
fessional literature of Germany and 
other countries has enabled military 
men to form a fair estimate of the 
German system, and to learn how 
the excellent results it produces are 
obtained. By no one, so far as we are 
aware, has this study been so com- 
prehensively carried out, and its re- 
sults so clearly recorded, as by Colonel 
Kaulbars, a staff-officer in the Russian 
army. Colonel Kaulbars was sent to 
Germany in the years 1875 and 1876 
by the Grand Duke Nicholas to study 
and report on the system in question. 
The Germans, departing from their 
usual reserve, gave the colonel every 
facility for making his observations, 
and the result is the extremely valuable 
and interesting report referred to. The 
French have adopted the sound theory 
that in fighting, it is a great advantage 
to know the adversary’s game, and 
they have therefore utilised the pub- 
lication of the Report in the Russian 
official military journal, for its dis- 
semination for the benefit of their 
own country, in the Revue Militaire 
de l'Etranger and Bulletin de la Ré- 
union des Officiers. By this means not 
only the French army but the French 
nation, can judge for themselves re- 
specting the system whose working 
proved so fatal to them seven years 
ago. No amount of official caution 
will be able to prevent the adoption 
of reforms thus indicated as desirable. 

Colonel Kaulbars’s report is deserv- 
ing of reproduction in extenso, but, 
written as it is for military men, it 
contains a great amount of technical 
information, most instructive in itself, 
but somewhat too professional for the 
ordinary lay reader. We purpose 
therefore, whilst recommending our 
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brother officers to master the report 
in its entirety, to offer such a sum- 
mary of it in these pages as shall be 
of interest to those who are not 
familiar with the details of military 
life. It is possible, moreover, that we 
may be able to offer some little food 
for reflection to those who think 
that because short service answers in 
Germany, a country of compulsory 
universal service, therefore, it will 
answer equally well in Great Britain, 
a country of voluntary enlistment. 

In the very foundations of the Ger- 
man military system we find inter- 
twined inseparably three principles— 
universal liability to service in its 
thorough integrity, short service, and 
the efficiency of each and every indi- 
vidual in the armed force. If any one 
of these three were allowed to become 
obsolete or to die out, the others would 
become unmeaning, or at all events 
have an enfeebled significance, and the 
whole system would require rearrange- 
ment. Universal liability moreover 
identifies the army with the country, 
and makes its welfare an object to all 
members of the commonwealth ; short 
service and the recognition of the 
importance of individual efficiency 
render possible a training of marked 
severity. 

The axioms which are accepted as 
regulating the training of the soldier, 
or rather the conversion of the civilian 
into a guardian of the national safety, 
may be summed up as follows :— 

All training must be systematic, in 
view of economy of time and labour. 

The sole aim and object of training 
carried on in peace time is to render 
a man an efficient soldier in the field. 

There are many and various ways 
by which the conversion of the civilian 
into the trained soldier can be effected. 

The way selected is a matter of 
absolute indifference, provided the end 
be attained. 

Until the time shall have arrived 
for examining the result of the train- 
ing no interference with those respon- 
sible for it can be allowed. 

The testing of the results ought 
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to be of the most severe and public 
nature. 

How these axioms are applied to 
the training has now to be explained. 

At the very threshold of our subject 
we meet with an arrangement, the 
absence of which in any system of 
education whatever gives much trouble 
and causes waste of time. The recruits. 
who commence their service during any 
one year join their respective corps at 
the same time; there are exceptions, 
but as a rule the new boys who are 
to form the fresh and, lower classes of 
the great school join those classes 
simultaneously all over the empire. 
In the Guard, the infantry recruits 
join in the first half of November ; 
those of the infantry of the Line at 
the commencement of December ; the 
Horse Artillery recruits about the 
middle of November, and so on; so 
that it may be considered that the 
educational year commences in the 
early part of winter or late in the 
autumn. 

It cannot be said, however, that the 
training gets at once into full swing. 
It does not follow that because a 
recruit has been passed as fit by the 
local authorities that therefore the 
regiment to which he is assigned will 
accept him. On medical grounds he 
may be rejected, in which case he will 
be sent back to the district from which 
he came, and a substitute must be 
provided in his stead. This process 
of rejecting and replacing may last as 
long as a month ; but henceforth there 
is no reception of recruits for a whole 
year. That perpetual dribbling in of 
recruits, with its consequent waste of 
instructional labour, which prevails in 
our service finds no place in a German 
barrack-yard. 

Each company receives each year 
between forty and fifty recruits ; every 
squadron thirty-five to forty-five ; 
every battery twenty-five or thirty, 
at the least. 

The recruit having joined his bat- 
talion or regiment, is at once handed 
over to the commander of the com- 
pany, squadron, or battery to which 
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he is to belong. Except perhaps for 
purposes of punishment, the higher 
authorities take no further notice of 
him until he is brought forward by 
his captain as fit to take his place in 
the ranks with the old soldiers. 

And now let us suppose that our 
recruit has picked up in the barrack- 
room the diary of a man who, having 
completed his term of service some 
two months previously, has left such 
a document behind him. Turning its 
pages, the recruit will read therein, 
almost day for day, his own history 
for the next two or three years; 
every part of his education is already 
arranged for him. Who connected 
with teaching does not know the 
value of a well mapped-out distribu- 
tion of time and work, where in- 
structors know beforehand what they 
have to teach and when they have to 
teach it, and students know what and 
when they have to learn ? 

To illustrate this system we will 
take the distribution of time in the 
infantry. 

The year is divided into six periods, 
to each of which a particular work is 
assigned. It will be noted that the 
first period is prior to the joining of 
the recruit. 

1. Preparatory Period.—From the 
end of the grand mancuvres and the 
discharge of the three-year soldiers to 
the arrival of the recruits; that is, from 
the second half of September to the 
beginning of November or December. 

2. Periods of individual instruction, 
or of the recruits, to the middle of 
February or the commencement of 
March. 

3. Period of inspections or of spring 
drills, to the middle of May.—This 
period includes the inspection of the 
recruits, which decides their admission 
into the ranks of the company. Five 
or six weeks are devoted to company 
drill, three or four to battalion drill, 
two to regimental drill, and, finally, 
one to brigade drill. 

4. Period of field service, which 
lasts to the first half of August. 

5. Period of autumn drills, to the 


end of August.—These drills must not 
be confounded with the autumn or 
grand mancuvres; they are merely 
a repetition of two or three weeks 
of the regimental and brigade drill of 
the third period. 

6. Period of the grand manewvres 
which lasts to the second half of 
September. 

It may be noticed that there is no 
mention of any time devoted to 
musketry instruction. The reason for 
this is that musketry instruction con- 
tinues all the year round. At the end 
of his first year’s service the young 
soldier becomes an old soldier, and 
enters on a round of drill and duties 
different in the earlier part from the 
work of the previous year. 

As with the men, so, in the mounted 
services, with the horses; these are 
purchased by the government at cer- 
tain fixed times, go through a pre- 
scribed course of training, and are 
drafted simultaneously into the ranks. 

But by this perfect uniformity of 
system not only is the instructional 
power worked most economically, but 
facility is afforded for those public 
testings which have already been men- 
tioned, which are a vital part of the 
system, and which are known as 
“* Inspections.” Soldiers and officers 
alike are submitted at every stage of 
their career to Inspections by some 
member of the hierarchy higher than 
themselves, and, as we shall see here- 
after, incidentally the inspectors are 
themselves, in the execution of this 
duty, virtually inspected by their 
subordinates, equals, and superiors. 
To English soldiers, accustomed to 
our peculiar system of inspections, it 
must seem as if the great number of 
inspections is hardly consistent with 
the anxiety shown to turn all the time 
of the soldier to useful purposes, but, 
conducted as they are in Germany, 
they are of the greatest value to the 
service, and the results derived from 
them completely outweigh any dis- 
advantages in this respect. Later on 
we shall deal with this branch of the 
subject. 
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The system of training under exami- 
nation cannot be considered in its 
entirety if we lose sight of that im- 
portant factor, the Trainer. It is 
therefore necessary to look somewhat 
closely into the work done during the 
first period by the officer to whom the 
recruit is first intrusted. The infantry 
arm of the service will be selected for 
purposes of illustration, as infantry 
training may be regarded as the typi- 
cal system, followed with modifications 
throughout the army. 

The subjects which occupy the time 
of the Captain of a company during this 
period are four in number :— 

1. Choice and preparation of in- 
structors for the expected recruits ; 
and arrangement of a programme of 
instruction. 

2. Cleaning and preparing drill 
uniforms for the recruits. 

3. Preparation of barrack accom- 
modation. 

4. Drilling the old soldiers. 

Of these the first far surpasses the 
others in importance. As has already 
been indicated, the recruit on joining 
is handed over to the Captain, as a 
mass of raw material, to be produced 
at a fixed time as a manufactured 
article. To the authorities—and this 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon— 
it is a matter of absolute and supreme 
indifference what process of manufac- 
ture is adopted. They look to results 
only. But by the result only is the 
manufacturer himself judged : inten- 
tions go for nothing ; and most critical 
and severe are the judges. On the re- 
sults only, depend not merely the pre- 
sent credit, but the future professional 
advancement of the manufacturer. 

The country requires a supply of 
roughly-made (not finished) soldiers, 
from which to form its battalions, regi- 
ments, brigades, &c. To form these 
soldiers is the work of the Captains. 
On them alone is the responsibility 
fixed. To them, untrammelled save 
by regulations of a general character, 
is the task given. Interference with 
them from without or from above is 
absolutely forbidden. Can it be won- 


dered at that on this apparently small 
field of labour an immense amount of 
thought, anxiety, and trouble is ex- 
pended? Howcompletely the Captain 
is left to himself in this matter may 
be seen from the following anecdote 
related by Colonel Kaulbars, which, 
moreover, affords an excellent illustra- 
tion of the relations in which the 
various ranks stand to each other in 
the performance of duty. 

“T heard a general one day express 
to a captain under his command his 
astonishment at the method the latter 
was following in training his com- 
pany. ‘Acting as you do,’ said he to 
the captain, ‘I will engage that you 
will do no good.’ Closely observing 
this company for the next four weeks, 
I saw the captain steadily pursuing the 
course he had originally adopted. At 
the inspection of the company, which 
was made by the commander of the 
regiment, the captain came off with 
flying colours. The general was pre- 
sent as a spectator, and thus addressed 
the captain publicly: ‘I ought to ac- 
knowledge that you have beaten me, 
and although certain details should 
have been otherwise treated, you have 
obtained results very different from 
what I anticipated.’ He then con- 
gratulated him warmly, and added, 
turning to us, ‘Gentlemen, this shows 
that one is never too old to learn.’ ” 

Sometimes two Captains of the same 
battalion will be carrying out, rival 
systems, the commanding otlicer watch- 
ing both with interest, but not inter- 
fering, and leaving all to the result of 
the inspection. 

But the Captain, though responsible 
for the work, is not the executive ; the 
chief instructor is one of his lieutenants, 
selected by himself ; the other instruc- 
tors are taken from among the non- 
commissioned officers of the company. 
It is his duty, however, to teach these 
instructors how to teach; not only drill, 
but musketry, gymnastics, and theo- 
retical knowledge form part of the 
curriculum of studies, and for all he 
has to provide : there are no special- 
ists to whom the teaching is intrusted, 
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the company officers do it all. And, 
moreover, as soon as the instructors 
are at work with the recruits, the Cap- 
tain is well-nigh powerless to interfere. 
That same independence which is given 
to him must he allow to his subordi- 
nates. He must deal with them in 
the same spirit as he is dealt with him- 
self. A faulty selection may therefore 
ruin the year’s work. 

The best and most judiciously chosen 
instructors may, however, fail if the 
programme laid down and the system 
prescribed for their guidance be de- 
fective or bed. The regulations no- 
where specify any royal road to 
efficiency ; the senior officers will not 
interfere; the Captain is driven then 
to rely on his own experience, and on 
the recorded experiences of others in a 
similar position. It is this part of the 
system which has given rise to the 
production of a mass of military lite- 
rature, which is almost meaningless to 
English officers. We refer to such 
books as Aus dem Tagebuche eines Com- 
pagnie Chefs, and a host of others. 
‘“* Why,” an English captain may natu- 
rally remark, “ do our German brethren 
spend so much time upon the con- 
sideration of ‘awkward-squad’ work?” 
The reply is simple, but almost start- 
ling: “* Because on the result of ‘ awk- 
ward-squad ’ training depend the pro- 
fessional prospects of a vast number 
of the regimental officers.’”’ The com- 
plete mastery of the details of their 
profession by German officers results 
from the system adopted. 

Relatively only is the clothing ques- 
tion unimportant ; great stress is laid 
on the maintenance of large stores of 
clothing, and it is no uncommon thing 
for the Captain to have collected in his 
stores five or six, and sometimes even 
seven or eight sets of uniform per man. 
The arrangement by which this is 
effected hardly comes within the 
scope of this article; it is referred to 
here only in connection with the duties 
of the Captain. 

The preparation of barrack accom- 
modation isa minor question, whilst as 
regards the instruction of the old 
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soldiers, these are so few in number 
that much time is not devoted to it. 

The joining of the recruits gives 
comparative rest to the Captain, whose 
paternal government now comes into 
play. His work becomes moral more 
than physical. A recruit on joining 
the company is at once well-looked 
after. A non-commissioned officer, or 
old soldier, is told off as his com- 
panion and guide, without whom 
he is not for some time allowed 
to quit the barracks; his money 
he is compelled to deposit in the 
hands of his Captain, and finally 
he is obliged, as a crowning act of 
self-surrender, to give to this officer 
a full and frank written account of 
his past life. The territorial system 
of enlistment probably causes fictitious 
autobiographies to be less frequent 
than would be the case in our own 
service. 

Worked comparatively lightly at 
first, the recruit soon finds himself 
with little or no time at his own dis- 
posal, as will appear from the follow- 
ing account of the day’s work of a 
recruit in the fourth week of his 
service :— 


Mory1na. 


6. Rise. 
7. Breakfast. 


7.30— 8.30. Theoretical instruction. 
8.45. Parade for drill. 
9— 9.30. Musketry drill. 
9.30—11.30. Drill. 
12. Dinner. 


AFTERNOON. 
. Parade for Drill. 
Drill. 


Gymnastics. 
. Musketry instruction. 
. Instruction on maintenance of 
arms and kit. 
Instruction in bugle spunds. 
Supper. 
Bed. 


Until the middle or end of Feb- 
ruary does the training of the recruit 
continue in the hands of the Captain. 
And now arrives the day on which the 
testing of the work done in the first 
epoch of the recruit’s life is to take 
place. ‘The Inspection of the re- 
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cruits forms,’’ says Colonel Kaulbars, 
“throughout the German army one of 
the most important events of military 
life, and usually excites the liveliest 
interest, not only among the officers of 
each regiment, but of all officers in the 
garrison, For some days it is the sole 
topic of military conversation, and 
everywhere are heard discussions on 
the result of some particular Inspec- 
tion, and on the results attained by 
some Captain following a particular 
system of instruction.”’ 

The Inspection is made by the colonel 
of the regiment, but the general com- 
manding the corps d’armée, and even 
the Emperor, is sometimes present. 
Everything is carried out with great 
precision and formality, and the re- 
cruits are thus impressed with the 
importance attached to the course of 
instruction through which they have 
gone. The parade inspection, which is 
mainly a drill, lasts about two hours 
for the fifty recruits of each company ; 
it is on the result of this inspection 
that the verdict given chiefly depends. 
The inspection of gymnastics, theo- 
retical instruction, &c., takes place 
subsequently. 

It is not our intention to deal with 
each period of instruction separately. 
The same imposition of responsibility 
and of non-interference appears 
throughout the whole series. As the 
commanding officer of the battalion 
did not interfere with his captains, so 
is he not interfered with by the colonel 
of the regiment when he is working 
the companies together in battalion 
formation.! 

But up to the end of the year we 
find a plain, common-sense system 
steadily adhered to. Because a sol- 
dier has advanced a stage in his in- 
struction, it does not follow ‘that he is 
to forget what he has already mas- 
tered; therefore, for instance, during 
the time when the recruit is at the 
period allotted to battalion drill, he 


1 A German infantry regiment consists of 
three battalions, each of which has its own 
commander. 
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finds himself three days a week again 
under his captain at company work. 
By the time he drills as one of the bat- 
talion, he has also been thoroughly 
broken in to his captain’s hand ; one 
of the marked features of the company 
drill being the complete abandonment 
of self, and the automatic carrying out 
of the commands uttered by the cap- 
tain, even when these are contrary to 
the regulations. It is by a curious 
combination of the development of 
the individual initiative, with com- 
plete subordination to control, that 
the Germans seek to render their men 
thoroughly fit to meet the requirements 
of the battle-field of modern times. 
Not in any spirit of pedantry, not 
with any striving after mere effect, 
is this system carried out. The one 
thought, the one wish in the mind of 
the captain, in the mind of every 
German officer, is to do in peace only 
that which prepares a man for actual 
war service. 

“From the lively impression,” says 
our author, “left on all minds by the 
events of the last war, it has resulted 
that the drill of the troops has now 
become, so to speak, more realistic than 
ever. Always and everywhere, it is 
the repetition of the fight in every 
form. The memorable day of St. 
Privat in particular, and the enor- 
mous losses suffered by the Prussian 
infantry in crossing under a deadly 
fire that wide open plain, seem to have 
contributed especially to give to the 
drill the direction it is taking to-day. 

“Everywhere, in fact, are studied the 
best formations for carrying out an at- 
tack on open ground with as little loss 
as possible, Each tries to solve the 
problem in his own way, and the 
variety of solutions proposed with the 
discussions to which they give rise, 
excite everywhere the most lively 
interest.” 

If success be attainable by study 
and experiment, surely these soldiers 
deserve it. 

Mention has already been made of 
the first Inspection undergone by the 
recruit. It is desirable to look a little 
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more closely into the nature of these 
remarkable tests of efficiency. 

The Inspections which take place in 
an infantry battalion in the course of 
a year are as follows :— 














Month. |No.| Nature of Inspection. | Inspecting Officers. 
Jan. | 1.| Individualinstruc-| Commander of 
tion, theoretical} the Regiment. 

an nastic, 

of old soldiers. 

Feb. | 2.| Recruits. Ditto. 

- 3.| Sanitary Detach-| Ditto. 
ment. 

March| 4.| Non-Commission-| Ditto. 

ed Officers and 
re-engaged men 
in the Regi- 
mental Schools.| Ditto. 

os 5.| Company drill. Ditto. 

April | 6.) Battalion drill. Commander of 
Brigade or 
Divison. »& , 

May | 7.| Regimental drill. | The Emperor, 
or the Com- 
mandants of 

rps. 

‘s 8.| Company Commander of 
ticsand theoret-| theRegiment. 
ical instruction. 

= 9.| Review of all re-} The Emperor. 
giments of the 
Guard in i- 
son at Berlin. 

June |10.) Musketry. Brigadier or 
Commander 
of Regiment. 

July 11.) Field Service by} Commander of 

Companies. the Regiment. 

Aug. /12.| Gymnastics. Ditto. 

Sept. |13.| Review of all 

| troops about to 

| take part in 
royal manceu- 
vres. 

Oct. (14.| Regimental Pio-} Commander of 

| | neers. the Regiment. 


The Germans have managed to find 
a way of carrying on these numerous 
Inspections without taking any time 
away from that devoted to the instruc- 
tion of their men. 

In the first place, no troops are ever 
inspected twice to the same Inspection. 
The divisional commander would never 
inspect a battalion already inspected 
by the brigadier under his command. 

Secondly, the Inspection takes place 
during the actual course of instruction, 
and not after it is concluded. No 
fixed day is set apart for it, but 


whilst the troops are under instruc. 
tion the inspecting officer takes the 
opportunity to see how they work, 
Neither is time lost in preparing for 
the inspecting officer before his arrival 
on the und. This is absolutely 
forbidden. If the commander of the 
regiment is the inspector of a bat- 
talion, it is not first inspected on the 
ground before his arrival by the bat- 
talion commander. 

Moreover, for Inspections no special 
preparation is possible. It is only 
the previous evening that notice of 
them is given to those concerned, 
And then, when the Inspection is 
complete, comes the test of the in- 
spector himself. His superiors, who 
have perhaps been watching the In- 
spection aloof, so as not to interfere 
with him, now come round to listen 
to his criticisms, and to take stock of 
his judgment as a commander. That 
cloak which fools use to cover their 
foolishness, and to appear as wise men, 
namely, silence, cannot be assumed in 
the German army. 

So far we have dealt with the in- 
fantry only. In the other branches of 
the service, whilst decentralisation of 
responsibility and power is maintained, 
there does not seem to be quite the 
same scope for the exercise of the 
initiative in the training of the men. 

In the cavalry, for instance, this 
initiative does not appear till the 
period of field duties. It is con- 
sidered that the cavalry soldier is a 
complex creature, half man, half horse, 
and that experience has shown the best 
way of training the animal which forms 
part of him. The system, therefore, is 
more rigid than in the infantry, but 
nevertheless the squadron leaders have 
nothing to complain of as regards 
independence. 

It is the squadron commander, not 
the commander of the regiment, who is 
responsible for the efficiency of the 
men and horses who make up the 
squadron. As regards the instruction, 
the periods and inspections are fixed 
in a manner similar to that already 
described for the infantry ; the squad- 
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ron leader receives his recruits, thirty- 
five to forty-five in number, at one and 
the same time as he does his twelve 
or thirteen horses for the yearly re- 
mounts ; and all the training of men 
and horses is in his own hands, or in 
those of his lieutenants. As regards 
the important matter of casting horses, 
it is a question for him and him alone. 
But—(and here is a common-sense 
check on his freedom from control)— 
when he casts horses, notice must be 
given to the neighbouring squadron 
leaders, and these are at liberty to 
take any of the cast horses, replacing 
them by others from their own ranks. 

In the foregoing pages sufficient 
has been indicated to explain the prin- 
ciples on which the training of German 
soldiers is carried out. We will now 
proceed, in conclusion, to inquire whe- 
ther there are underlying the German 
military system any peculiarities which 
account for its success, and without 
which such success would be, to say the 
least, problematical. In doing this, we 
are naturally led to consider whether, 
as regards the particular system, we 
are as favourably situated for its adop- 
tion as our Teutonic brethren. 

It is necessary to inquire first into 
the nature of the material out of which 
the German army is formed. As 
regards mere intellectual education, 
the result is remarkable. In 1874 
the percentage of illiterates of the 
whole army was only 3°72. Through 
the army are scattered, moreover, some 
5,000 volunteers, men of good educa- 
tion, many of whom have preferred to 
take the one year certain, to the risk 
of being drawn for three years service ; 
but between the illiterate and the 
highly-educated volunteer there must 
be a large number of individuals be- 
longing to the respectable and well- 
conducted classes of society. As 
regards the physical education also, 
the German recruit is, as a rule, up to 
a high standard. Colonel Kaulbars 
tells us that the gymnastics and drill, 
so universal in the schools of Germany, 
have taught these men the rudiments 
of drill before they join the ranks, It 


may then well be doubted whether 
(for training purposes), there is any 
comparison between the German and 
the English recruit, and whether even 
the zeal and energy of the German 
officer could produce favourable results 
out of a material less malleable and 
suited to the purpose than that of which 
the German rank and file are composed. 

Neither can a most important factor 
be overlooked in its influence on the 
army, viz. public opinion. In countries 
where service is compulsory on all 
classes of society, every member of 
the commonwealth has a direct in- 
terest in the well-being of the army. 
The army is not an armed caste, it 
is a part of the body of the nation; 
through the gradations of the reserve 
and landwehr-men, the army fades 
away insensibly as it were into the 
general mass. It is the bond of union 
between the future generations and the 
past generations of the manhood of the 
country. Service may, it is true, be 
regarded as a severe tax ; but, on the 
other hand, every one has to pay it in 
some shape or another. A man will not 
start in life quite so soon as he would 
otherwise have done, but at all events 
all start on even terms. It is difficult 
at first to realise the effect this has on 
the discipline of the army. In our 
own country desertion is, we are 
afraid, regarded by civilians (ignorant 
of the fact that ninety-nine men out of 
every hundred who desert, are thieves 
as well as deserters) as a venial 
crime. A soldier who, in consequence 
of his insubordination, is committed 
to prison, and whose share of duty 
has to be undertaken by his comrades, 
is certainly not regarded as a criminal ; 
but in Germany the man who offends 
against the military code, who refuses, 
by desertion, to do the part assigned 
to him; or who compels, it may be a 
neighbour, to do his duty for him by 
his absence from it, is considered to 
have committed an offence, not against 
the mere rules of discipline, but against 
the rest of his countrymen. Again, 
the territorial organisation shows its 
value in this respect, as the publie 
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opinion of a locality from which a 
badly-conducted soldier has been drawn 
will be too strong for him on his re- 
turn to allow such misbehaviour to be 
practised with impunity. 

But admitting to the fullest extent 
the superior advantages as to the 
material he has to deal with possessed 
by the German over the English officer, 
how is it that men of gentle, and of 
the very highest birth, can be induced, 
as we have seen they are, to go through 
the utter drudgery of a regimental 
officer’s work for years and years? 
What is it that induces the cavalry 
subalterns to toil on day by day as 
they do; personally to conduct three 
rides per diem, and in addition the 
theoretical, musketry, and gymnastic 
instruction of their men ? 

The solution may, it is submitted, 
be found in the sense of the reality of 
the work the officers are doing, and 
the consequent prestige attaching to 
the profession. Germany, threatened 
east, south, and west, is compelled, 
if she would be unmolested, to live 
ready prepared for a struggle with her 
neighbours. That this struggle may 
begin at any moment, and that at any 
moment consequently her existence 
and her independence may be threat- 
ened, is a fact sternly realised by the 
whole nation. The officers know that 
the labour, which duty itself plainly 
dictates, will not be thrown away ; 
even if war does not actually break 
out, at all events it is in no small 
degree to the notorious preparedness of 
the army that this scourge is averted. 
This determination to work hard is 
intensified and strengthened doubtless 
by the examples shown in the ranks 
by the members of the reigning house, 
and idleness is branded by the stigma 
attached in the country generally to 
an inefficient and worthless defender. 
Further, as an additional spur, is the 
fact that inetficiency in an officer, owing 
to the distribution of the responsi- 
bility we have described, so affects the 
professional character of those not only 
below, but also above him, that such 
a man could hardly resist the concen- 


trated efforts which would be made 
for his ejection from the service. The 
hard-working commanders of com- 
panies would not, without remon- 
strance, see their labours rendered 
useless by the incompetency of their 
battalion leader, any more than would 
a brigadier allow himself to be ham- 
pered in the field by a battalion leader 
unable to carry his instructions into 
execution. 

But philosophically considered—and 
it is with regret we own it—the 
prestige is a revival in Europe of the 
sentiments of barbaric times. In the 
days of barbarism, when tribes lived 
with their lives in their hands, it was 
to the warriors of the tribes that the 
places of honour were assigned ; 
strength of body, and not of mind, 
received the approval of the tribes. 
How natural is this feeling will 
readily be admitted. No homage can 
be too great to those to whom we are 
indebted for our very existence. 

And here we strike on the radical 
difference between the two nations, 
Germany and ourselves, in respect to 
the point of view from which they 
regard military matters ; and we see 
the impossibility of using one system 
in both countries. What Germany 
thinks of these subjects. has been 
shown. What does England think 
of them? England disbelieves in toto 
in the possibility of a successful in- 
vasion; the attempt—such is the 
popular belief—is within the grounds 
of possibility ; but our navy is quite 
equal to the task of grappling with it. 
And if it does take place, she has un- 
bounded and credulous faith in her 
masses of slightly-trained volunteers. 
As regards the employment of her 
army abroad, recent events have 
shown her disinclination to take part 
in a Continental struggle, and it may 
fairly be doubted whether any provo- 
cation, save the invasion of Belgium— 
if even that—would induce her to step 
from her policy of military inaction. 
As regards her colonial disturbances, 
the army as it is has shown itself 
competent to deal with these. 
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It is this disbelief in the use of the 
army, save as a sort of scarecrow, 
that cripples the executive in its efforts 
to render the army effective in organi- 
zation and administration, as well as 
in the combatant branches. 

It is a knowledge of the existence of 
this disbelief which reacts on the army, 
and renders impracticable that severity 
of training of both officers and men 
which is necessary for efficiency. When 
actors are well-nigh sure that a real 
performance does not enter into the 
minds of the managers, it is only the 
enthusiastic few that love the labour 
for the art itself who will take the 
trouble thoroughly to perform their 
parts at the rehearsals. 

But we venture to say that the 
people of this country have but to 
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declare their conviction that the main- 
tenance of an efficient land force is a 
vital point in its national defence, they 
have but to give their support to the 
authorities in this matter, and then 
the British army, officers and men, will 
rise to the occasion, and will not be 
found behind their German brethren 
in either zeal, self-devotion, or profes- 
sional knowledge. 

In quitting this subject, we will 
only add that the German military 
system must be regarded as the latest 
and most perfect form of evolution of 
National Land Defence, and that from 
all andeach of its multifarious branches 
our own country may derive lessons of 
the greatest value and profit. 


LonspaLE A, HALE, 
Lieut.-Col, R.E. 














THE LAW OF 


Boru Mr. Freeman, in his History of 
the Norman Conquest, and Mr. Stubbs, 
in his Constitutional History, make men- 
tion of the forest laws and their ex- 
ceptional character; but in no modern 
work have I been able to find any de- 
tailed account of that curious system 
of courts and officers which avowedly 
stood outside the common law of the 
land, and of which I therefore propose 
to give a slight sketch in the following 
es. 

The word forest is derived from foris, 
“out of,” i.e. a place out of the juris- 
diction of the common law. Manwood 
(1525—1593), who is the chief, and 
indeed almost the only authority upon 
forest law, following the old law 
Latinists, gives the derivation as fera 
statio, a safe abode for wild beasts, 
from which, he says, comes our word 
forest— for rest ’—a derivation mani- 
festly absurd. 

A forest is not, as many people 
probably imagine, merely a big wood, 
but it is a space set apart for a 
particular end—namely, the preserva- 
tion of game for the king’s pleasure, 
and with a view to that end regulated 
by special laws, governed by special 
officers, and subject to the jurisdiction 
of special courts. Further, the owner- 
ship of a forest is not a unity; but 
there are three classes of rights to 
be found in it, namely (1) Forestal 
_ Rights; (2) Rights in the Soil; (3) 
Rights of Common. I propose farther 
on to say a few words as to some of 
these different classes of rights ; but 
it will perhaps be well to show first 
how a forest was created. 


THE FOREST. 


In the first place, no one could create 
a forest but the king, although it is 
said that he may by express words 
grant a forest to a subject. Manwood 
says that the king must get the per- 
mission of the owners of the land 
which he intends to afforest; but 
kings in those days were in the habit 
of doing what they liked without ask- 
ing any one’s permission. There were 
several steps in the process of afforest- 
ation ; first, a commission was issued 
under the Great Seal, declaring the 
royal intention to create a forest in or 
near a certain place, and commanding 
the commissioners to perambulate and 
view the country within the compass 
of so many miles, and to mark out 
bounds for the same, and to certify 
their proceedings to the Court of 
Chancery before a certain day. The 
commissioners then viewed the ground, 
and having marked it out, returned 
the result of their labours into Chan- 
cery. The next step was a return of 
a writ, directed to the sheriff of the 
county, reciting the proceedings of the 
commissioners, and directing him to 
make proclamation in various public 
places in the tract of country of its 
afforestation. Still, however, the forest 
was not forest proper, but a chase, for 
the king had to appoint the peculiar 
officers and courts before it was ele- 
vated to the rank of a forest in the 
true sense of the term. 

Manwood says that Canute the 
Dane was the first king who made a 
forest. Mr. Freeman is, however, 
probably right in putting no faith in 
the Code of Forest Laws which bears 
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his name. As to this Code he says: 
“Every time I look at that document 
I feel convinced that, as it stands, it 
is the work of a later age. . . . But 
the genuine laws of Cnut make it plain 
that in his day there already were 
royal hunting-grounds, all encroach- 
ments on which were forbidden; and 
the memorable declaration that every 
man might hunt on his own ground 
might possibly be taken as a sign that 
that right had already been called 
in question.” Every one knows too 
that William the Conqueror devastated 
Hampshire to make the New Forest ; 
but the true foundation of Forest Law is 
the Ordinatio de Forest’, which became 
law in the reign of Edward I. This 
statute makes regulations as to the 
proper times for holding the forest 
courts, and generally as to the man- 
agement of the forest. It declares 
that no man shall lose life or member 
for killing the deer, provides for 
liberty for noblemen to take deer in 
the forest, and for the privileges of 
freemen within it. Another later 
statute of the same reign seems to 
show that forest affairs gave the king 
some trouble, for it recites that he 
“has been passing sleepless nights 
hesitating in his inmost soul what 
ought to be done with respect to forest 
law,” and goes on, with an elegance of 
diction which does not characterise 
modern acts of Parliament, to hope 
that, “ from the Odours of Satisfaction 
will arise the Flowers of Hoped-for 
Peace.” 

We have seen that a large tract of 
country was taken and turned into a 
forest, and that it thereupon became 
exempted from the operation of the 
common law, and became subject to 
the forest officers, and to the forest 
laws which, in the words of Mr. 
Stubbs, were drawn up rather to 
insure the of the beasts of the 
chase than of the king’s subjects. 
Although some of the country thus 
afforested was usually the demesne 
land or private property of the king, 
the greater part of it belonged to 


various proprietors, all of whom had 
various rights—rights in the soil, rights 
of common; after afforestation, all 
these rights had to be exercised so as 
not to hurt the “ vert and venison,” as 
they were called, the first term meaning 
the cover on which the game browsed, 
and by which it was sheltered; the 
second meaning the game itself. As 
an example of the severity of the 
forest laws, I may mention that a 
man could not cut wood on his own 
land, except by special licence, or in 
the presence of a forester. This vert 
or covert, although, as I have said 
before, it was preserved chiefly as food 
and shelter for the deer, was also re- 
garded as a source of profit to the 
exchequer; and Lord Coke says that 
the exchequer and the foresters had a 
divisum imperium over it, the one for 
the profit of the king, the other for 
his pleasure. It is probable that the 
exchequer got the worst of the bargain. 

The venison included every descrip- 
tion of game, and was classified as 
follows :— 

1. Beasts of the forest, viz., the 
hart, which, if it was six years old, and 
was chased by the king, but escaped, 
was called a hart-royal; the hind, the 
hare, the boar, and the wolf. 

2. Beasts of the chase, viz., the 
buck, the doe, the fox—whose tail, it 
may interest fox-hunters to hear, was 
called his bush (not brush), or holy 
water sprinkle—the martron, and the 
roe. 
3. Beasts and birds of the warren, 
viz., the hare, the coney, the pheasant, 
and the partridge. 

No one might of course hunt or 
hawk within the forest without the 
king’s authority, even on his own 
lands ; but an archbishop, bishop, earl, 
or baron coming to the king at his 
command, or on return by a forest, 
might take and kill one or two deer, 
by view of the forester, or if he be 
absent, on blowinga horn. It should 
also be understood that every forest 
offence was an offence which tended 
either directly or indirectly to the hurt 
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of the game. The proper term for such 
an offence is a Nuisance of the forest. 
There are three sorts of nuisance,—the 
first was called a Common Nuisance, 
as, for example, neglect to repair a 
highway, which not only inconveni- 
enced the dwellers in the forest, but, 
by compelling them to wander from 
the road, “ disquieted the wild beasts.” 
The second, termed Special Nuisance, 
was any offence which directly affected 
the game, and meant unlawfully slay- 
ing it in any way whatever; and 
the third, called General Nuisance, in- 
cluded all offences which directly or in- 
directly affected the well-being of the 
“venison,” and also included every- 
thing tending to the destruction of the 
“vert,” such as Waste—cutting down 
vert without licence, or without view of 
a forester ; Assart—plucking up trees 
by the roots, for the purpose of mak- 
ing arable land, a most heinous crime ; 
Purpresture—making any manner of 
encroachment on the forest, either by 
building or inclosure, or unlawfully 
using any liberty or privilege; Sur- 
charging—overstocking the forest by 
putting out more beasts to common 
than the commoner had a right to put 
out, or by putting out so many beasts 
that there was not sufficient pasture 
left for the deer; Wrongful agistment 
—turning beasts into the demesne 
woods of the king without licence of 
the forest officers, 

The punishments for these last two 
offences were severe, being fine or im- 
prisonment, and in some cases for- 
feiture of the beasts to the king; and 
they must have come very heavily on 
the commoners, especially as theoreti- 
cally afforestation did not, according to 
Manwood, “abridge or prejudice the 
right of any man to have common in 
any waste soil or other place where 
they used to have common before such 
alforestation.”’ Practically, however, the 
common rights became of little value, 
and there is a resolution of the judges, 
quoted by Lord Coke, to the effect that 
“* The commoner had no right, except to 
the surplusage over and above the com- 
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petent and sufficient pasture and feed- 
ing of the game ; and if the owner of 
the game suffer it to increase, so that 
there is no surplusage, then the com- 
moner has no right to put out any 
beasts to common.” However, the rela- 
tive rights of the Crown and the com- 
moner have, from their very nature, 
never been precisely ascertained. In 
the event of a direct conflict between 
the forestal rights and the commoner’s 
rights, the forestal rights were domi- 
nant in law, as the commoners might be 
punished for stocking the forest with 
cattle to such an extent as to deprive 
the deer of sufficient herbage, whilst 
the commoners had no legal remedy 
against the Crown for keeping in the 
forest a superabundance of deer. 
Attention was drawn in Parliament 
last session to the commoners’ rights in 
the New Forest, during the discussion 
on the New Forest Bill. In this case 
the grievances of the commoners were 
not, as in ancient times, occasioned by 
the deer, for they were removed in 
1851, but by the arbitrary manner in 
which the Office of Woods exercised the 
powers of planting possessed by the 
Crown, under certain Acts of Parlia- 
ment, known as the Plantation Acts. 
The commonable rights in the New 
Forest consist of common of pas- 
ture, common of turbary (or taking 
turves), common of estover (or fuel), 
certain rights of pannage (or feeding 
swine on acorns and beech-mast), and 
also a right to take marl from pits. 
Rather more than half the number of 
commoners are small freeholders— 
labourers whose comfort and inde- 
pendence depend almost entirely on 
the exercise of their commonable 
rights, so that the policy of the Office 
of Woods, consisting as it did in taking 
the most valuable pastures for plant- 
ing, was gradually extinguishing their 
ancient rights. Representations were 


made to Parliament, and in conse- 
quence a resolution was unanimously 
carried in the House of Commons, in 
June 1871, that, pending legislation, 
no fresh inclosures should be permitted 
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in the New Forest; and also—with a 
view to preserve the peculiar beauty 
which the Office of Woods was fast 
destroying—that there should be no 
more felling of ornamental timber. 

It now became incumbent on the 
Government to put an end to the 
differences between the Crown and 
commoners, and there were but two 
courses open to them. The one was to 
“ disafforest,”’ allotting to the Crown 
its share in the forest, free from 
all common rights, leaving the rest 
to the commoners, to be dealt with as 
they might think best; the other to 
endeavour to reconcile the conflicting 
interests of the parties by some less 
violent remedy. Disafforestation was 
recommended by a Committee of the 
House of Lords in 1868, and was ap- 
proved by the Commissioners of Woods, 
but fortunately their recommenda- 
tion was not carried out, for to alter 
so entirely the character of a place, the 
main features of which have remained 
unchanged for 500 years, and which, 
from its historical associations and 
its scenery, had become an object of 
national interest and national pride, 
would be repugnant to popular senti- 
ment, though indeed it would pro- 
bably not have received the approval 
of Parliament. 

The new act settles matters by de- 
fining exactly the powers of the 
Crown. It also amends the consti- 
tution of the Court of Verderers or 
governing body of the forest. The 

wers of the verderers are very large, 
and should be sufficient to regulate the 
exercise of common rights in the forest, 
and to prevent abuses. 

At the present time, the only sur- 
viving forest court is that of the 
verderers; and the verderers them- 
selves, together with the foresters 
under them, are the only remains of 
the extensive system of courts and 
officers which had jurisdiction over 
the royal forests. |The chief officer of 
the forest was the Justice of the forest, 
or Justice in Eyre of the forest, ap- 
pointed by letters patent, of whom 


there were two, one for the forests on 
this side of the Trent, and the other 
for those beyond. In every forest 
there were also four verderers, so 
named a viridi, or vert. The verderer 
was a judicial officer of the forest, chosen 
by force of the king’s writ in full 
county, and sworn to maintain the 
laws of the forest, and to view, re- 
ceive, and enrol the attachments and 
presentments of all trespassers of vert 
and venison within the forest. The 
New Forest verderers are now elected 
by a constituency composed of the 
commoners and the parliamentary 
electors residing within the perambu- 
lation of the Forest. The Chief 
Warden of the forest seems to have 
been an executive rather than a 
judicial officer. His chief duty was to 
bail and discharge offenders. Lord 
Coke states that where a forest is ap- 
pendant to a castle, as in the case of 
Windsor, the constable of the castle 
is by forest law the chief warden 
of the forest. The Ranger was ap- 
pointed to perambulate the pour-allers 
or purlieus of the forest, and to drive 
back the wild beasts into the forest. 
The Steward of the Swainmote Court 
sat with the court as a kind of judicial 
assessor learned in forest law. The 
Agister was appointed to superintend 
the agisting, taking in cattle or swine 
to pasture or pawnage of the king’s 
demesne woods or lands in the forest. 
The Regarder seems to have been a 
kind of inspector. The Forester was 
an officer sworn to preserve the vert 
and venison within his walk, and to 
present offences and attachments at 
the forest courts. The Beadle was the 
sheriff's officer and crier of the Swain- 
mote Court. Besides these officers, 
there appear to have been at common 
law under-foresters and groom-keepers, 
whose duty it was to look to the wood 
cut in the forest. 

The Law of the Forest was admi- 
nistered in three courts, namely, the 
Court of Attachments, the Swainmote, 
and the Court of Justice Seat. The 
Court of Attachments was held by the 
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verderers every forty days throughout 
the year. They received and viewed 
the attachments brought in and pre- 
seated by the foresters, and then en- 
rolled them in readiness for the next 
Court of Swainmote. The Court of 
Swainmote was held three times a 
year—namely, at Martinmas, fifteen 
days before Michaelmas, and fifteen 
days before St. John the Baptist’s day, 
and at this court all the officers of the 
forest were bound to attend. The 
verderers were the judges, and the 
freeholders of the forest the jury. 
The presentments from the Court of 
Attachments, and those directly from 
the foresters or other officers of the 
forest, were delivered to the jury, and 
if they found the presentment true, 
the offenders stood convicted, and the 
indictment could not be traversed ; but 
no judgment could be given, or execu- 
tion awarded by this court. The form 
of indictment is as follows :—‘“It is 
presented by the foresters, and other 
ministers of the forest, and the twelve 
jurors, and proved by the verderers,”’ 
and the indictment is sealed by the 
foresters, verderers, and other officers. 
Whence it would seem that the actual 
inquiry was held by the jurors, and 
their verdict of guilty formally sanc- 
tioned by the forest officers, after which 
it was enrolled by the verderers, and 
the Ordinatio Foreste directs “that 
the truth being inquired of the said 
presentations by the common accord 
and assent of all the officers aforesaid, 
shall be solemnly confirmed and signed 
with their seals.” If the jury did not 
find the presentment submitted to 
them to be true, the case probably 
went off at once. By this same 
statute the court had also some juris- 
diction over the conduct of the forest 
officers, though it is not quite clear 
what course was followed in making 
such inquiry, or what was the exact 
part taken by the different classes of 
officers who attended. 

The last and highest of the forest 
courts, the Court of Justice Seat, 
was held once every three years, 


by one of the Lords Chief Jus- 
tices of the forests—citra T'rentam 
et ultra Trentam. They were ap- 
pointed by letters patent, and being 
usually persons of more dignity than 
knowledge of the law, were assisted by 
one or more of the common-law judges. 
The jurisdiction of the court was two- 
fold, namely, to inquire and determine 
(1) all offences against the forest law, 
and (2) all claims, franchises, and privi- 
leges within the forest. All present- 
ments and attachments enrolled by the 
verderers had to be presented to the 
Chief Justice for judgment, the Courts 
of Attachment and Swainmote being, 
as Manwood says, merely two hands to 
deliver matters to the Court of Justice 
Seat, to receive judgment thereof from 
thence. Presumably the Swainmote 
indictments at any rate were adjudi- 
cated on without any reference to 
“the most substantial jury of twenty- 
four, twenty, or eighteen of the dis- 
cretest men,’’ who were chosen out of 
the freeholders summoned to attend. 
The charge to the jury, as given by 
Manwood, covers every possible kind 
of forest offence, besides the conduct 
generally of forest officers ; but he does 
not give the course of proceedings at 
the justice-seat. Probably the jury 
inquired into any trespass or offence 
that had not passed the Swainmote, 
while the claims of franchise would be 
determined by the Chief Justice, either 
with or without a jury. The court 
could punish by fine and imprisonment 
at discretion. Sir W. Jones’s reports 
show that the fines at the court held 
for Windsor in 1632, vary from forty 
shillings to 100/. Evenin Manwood’s 
time, the Courts of Justice Seat were 
very rarely held, and their jurisdiction 
feebly exercised. The last court was 
held in the reign of Charles I. ; and the 
office was abolished altogether, and its 
powers and duties vested in the First 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
in the reign of George III. 

Though some of the details are 
puzzling, the. general character of 
the forest courts and their rela 
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tions to each other are tolerably 
clear. The verderers, in the Courts 
of Attachments, merely received and 
enrolled the attachments presented 
to them by the foresters, a proceeding 
something like committing a man for 
trial. In the Court of Swainmote 
the presentments were tried before a 
jury of freeholders of the forest, and if 
they found the presentment true, their 
verdict was confirmed under seal by 
the verderers and other officers of the 
forest, and became equivalent to a 
conviction. The Swainmote Court, 
however, had no jurisdiction to punish, 
and it was not till a Court of Justice 
Seat was held, that a penalty could be 
imposed for an offence committed per- 
haps three years before. The Chief 


Justice, in his Court of Justice Seat, 
not only delivered judgment on the 
Swainmote presentments, but also de- 
termined other presentments and claims 
of franchises and liberties, to some ex- 
tent at any rate with the assistance of 
a jury. 

There is another court, without the 
mention of which a notice of the courts 
of the forest would be incomplete, 
namely, the Court of Regard or Sur- 
vey of Dogs, held by the regarders 
every third year, for the expeditation 
or lawing of dogs, by cutting off to the 
skin three claws of the fore feet, to 
prevent their being able to chase and 
kill the deer. 


CuarLes SumNeR MAINE, 





OUR FUTURE HOPE: 
AN EASTER HYMN. 


Ir has been thought that there may be a place for some expression, such as the 
following hymn or hymns endeavour to embody, of the prospect of another 
world, more hopeful than the touching address of the Emperor Hadrian to his 
soul, less vague and material than Pope’s graceful version of it in his well- 
known lines, “ Vital spark of heavenly flame.” 


PART I. 


I, 


O frail spirit—vital spark, 
Trembling, toiling, rising, sinking, 
Flickering bright mid shadows dark, 
Spring of feeling, acting, thinking, 
Central flame of smiles and tears, 
Boundless hopes and wasting fears, 
Whither will thou wend thy way, 
When we close this mortal day? 


Il. 


Shall the course of earthly joys 
Still repeat their round for ever, 
Feasts and songs, and forms and toys, 
Endless throbs of this life’s fever ? 
Or, beyond these weary woes, 
Shall we find a deep repose, 
And, like dove that seeks her nest, 
Flee away and be at rest? 


Ill, 


Dimly, through those shades unknown, 
Gleams the fate that shall befall us; 
Faintly, entering there alone, 
Can we hear what voices call us; 
Yet our spirit’s inmost breath, 
As we near the gates of death, 
In that purer, larger air, 
Thus may shape a worthier prayer :~ 
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IV. 
“Maker of the human heart, 

Scorn not Thou Thine own creation, 
Onward guide its nobler part, 

Train it for its high vocation : 
From the long infected grain 
Cleanse and purge each sinful stain ; 
Kindle with a kindred fire 
Every good and great desire. 





v. 
“When in ruin and in gloom 
Falls to dust our earthly mansion, 
Give us ample verge and room 
For the measureless expansion : 
Clear our clouded mental sight 
To endure Thy piercing light, 
Open wide our narrow thought 
To embrace Thee as we ought. 
VI. 
“When the shadows melt away, 
And the eternal day is breaking, 
Judge Most Just, be Thou our stay 
In that strange and solemn waking ; 
Thou to whom the heart sincere 
Is Thy best of temples here, 
May Thy Faithfulness and Love 
Be our long last home above.” 


PART II. 


VIL. 
“ Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings, 
All thy better portion trace, 
Rise from transitory things, 
Heavenward to thy native place.’’! 
Higher still and ever higher, 
Let thy soaring flight aspire, 
Toward the Perfectness Supreme, 
Goal of saints’ and sages’ dream. 


VIII. 
There may we rejoicing meet, 
Loved and lost, our hearts’ best treasures, 
Not without surprises sweet 
Mount with them to loftier pleasures ; 
Though the earthly bond be gone, 
Yet the spirits still are one— 
One in love, and hope, and faith ; 
One in all that conquers death, 


1 These four lines are taken, with two slight alterations, from the fine 
Hymn of Robert Seagrave, 1748. 
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IX, 


And, in those celestial spheres, 
Shall not then our keener vision 
See, athwart the mist of years, 
Through the barriers of division, 
Holy soul and noble mind, 
From their baser dross refined, 
Heroes of the better land 
Whom below we scorn’d and bann’d? 


xX. 
May we wisely, humbly scan, 
Face to face at last beholding, 
Glimpses of the Son of Man, 
All His Grace and Truth unfolding ; 
Through the ages still the same, 
As of old on earth He came; 
May our hope in Him be sure, 
To be pure as He is pure. 


XI 

As we climb that steep ascent, 
May the goodness and the glory, 

Which to cheer our path were lent, 
Seem but fragments of the story, 

There to be unroll’d at length, 

In its fulness and its strength, 

Not with words that fade and die, 

In the Book of God Most High. 


XII. 

Through our upward pilgrimage, 

Larger, deeper, lessons learning, 
May we boldly page on page 

Of diviner lore be turning; 
May we still in labours blest 
Never tire and never rest, 
And with forces ever new 
Serve the Holy and the True. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT! 


I. 


Continuity is frequently dwelt on as 
being a property of mental as well as 
of physical motion. Progress in in- 
tellectual, moral, and social life is 
characterised as little by sudden 
starts and unprepared transitions, as 
is the journey of a planet in its orbit 
or the course of a projectile. Witha 
varying amount of force indeed, with 
increasing and decreasing velocity, we 
observe the development of mental 
life and social organisations proceed- 
ing; but no new stage of knowledge, 
no higher phase of culture, can be 
gained, except by traversing all in- 
termediate positions; as little as a 
body can disappear from one point in 
space in order to turn up at another 
distant point, except by traversing in 
more or less time the continuous line 
which connects both. This line may 
be shorter or longer, it may be a 
straight line or a curve; motion is, 
though continuous, neither monoton- 
ous nor equal; and, as in mathematics 
and physics our attention is specially 
invited by the variety of forms of 
motion, by its increasing or decreasing 
velocity, and by the singular points 
which characterise its curves, so is 
the historian invited to study with 
special care the changing ways by 
which the same stages of knowledge 
are reached in different ages and 
countries, as well as those periods 
which are marked by a maximum or 
minimum of mental activity. 

The history of philosophy furnishes 
examples of this general principle. 
There are certain stages of thought 
which must be passed through, certain 


1 A Critical Account of the Philosophy of 
Kant, with an Historical Introduction by 
Ed, Caird, M.A. Glasgow : Maclehose, 1877. 
670 pages. 


doctrines which must be understood, 
or progress is impossible, Turn how 
we may, we cannot evade them. They 
cannot be circumvented or skipped 
over. Sooner or later we find our- 
selves face to face with the problems 
we tried to escape, with the difficulties 
we thought we had either mastered or 
did not require to master. The most 
recent history of English thought fur- 
nishes a striking example. German 
philosophy—when it took its own 
course, starting from David Hume's 
doubts—was laughed at by English 
thinkers, who seemed only to join again 
their fellow-workers on the Continent, 
when they had passed through the 
cloudland of metaphysics and landed 
on the grounds of common-sense 
and experience. Those few who sus- 
pected that after all cloudland might 
be a land worth visiting, and that 
the tableland reached after passing 
through it was not on the same level 
as the plains started from, were ridi- 
culed as dreamers, and their labours 
denounced as waste of time and power. 
What has been the consequence? It 
has been twofold. 

First. After fifty or eighty years of 
passive indifference towards what was 
being done in Germany, some of the 
first thinkers of this country find it 
necessary to go back to those much- 
ridiculed metaphysics, and to unravel 
the mysteries of idealism. Some in- 
deed thought it might do at once to 
grapple with the last and greatest 
work—that of Hegel. But their object 
was hardly attained so easily. The 
antecedent stages could not be skipped 
over, nor even epitomised ; and so we 
now see before us the first and un- 
doubtedly greatest work that England 
has yet produced on any philosophy 
except her own—that of Mr. Caird on 
Kant. 

F 2 
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Secondly. But if it was impossible 
for Mr. James Hutchison Stirling! to 
introduce Hegelian philosophy satis- 
factorily without previously intro- 
ducing Kant, it is not surprising that 
what came after Hegel should even 
yet remain almost unknown. The 
absence of a true knowledge of what 
Kant and Hegel were aiming at, where 
they succeeded and where they failed, 
has prevented hitherto an appreciation 
of the only great step in advance 
since Hegel. To satisfy curiosity we 
will mention at once what step we 
mean, by giving two names, viz., 
Weisse and Lotze. 

But, though we might be tempted to 
say much more—especially regarding 
Lotze—we have at present not to do 
with Lotze, nor even with Hegel, but 
with Kant and Mr. Caird’s book on 
Kant. 

The study of Kant’s philosophy 
should not be considered—not even 
as much as Mr. Caird is inclined to 
do—as merely preparatory to that of 
later German philosophy. It is true 
that Mr. Caird, like many another 
student of Kant, has been forced on 
to conclusions which lead beyond 
Kant; and his work, therefore, hardly 
limits itself to the object defined in 
the preface as being an explanation of 
“the critical philosophy in its relation 
to the general development of philo- 
sophy, and especially to the stages of 
that development which immediately 
preceded it.” 

Mr. Caird’s book is essentially 
prospective; the latent idea—espe- 
cially of the second half (from p. 288 
to the end)—is that Kant does not 
draw the final conclusion towards 
which his argument tends, but that, 
for some reason or other, he stops 
half-way. Mr. Caird also gives us 
clearly to understand what he con- 
siders to be the cause of this reluc- 
tance in Kant; it is that “Kant’s 


1 The Secret of Hegel, being the Hegelian 
System in Origin, Principle, Form, and 
Matter, by James Hutchison Stirling. Lon- 
don, Longmans, 1865. 2 vols, Pp, lxxiv. 
465 and 624, 
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mind was deeply impregnated with the 
ideas from which it was his work to 
liberate the philosophy of his time.” 
The philosophy of Locke and Leibnitz 
“casts a shadow over his book.” 

This statement is unsatisfactory to 
us for several reasons, which we will 
try to state without entangling our- 
selves in philosophical terminology, 
First. We are not sufficiently apprised 
—either in the introduction or through- 
out Mr. Caird’s book—that it only 
treats of one side of Kant’s philosophy; 
that, so far as it lies before us, his 
examination of Kant’s philosophy 
only deals with “the critique of pure 
reason’’—or, to state it popularly, 
only with Kant’s theory of knowledge, 
but not with what Kant considered a 
necessary complement to this, viz., 
his theory of the will and of the 
judgment—i.e., his ethical and wsthe- 
tical philosophy. Mr. Caird’s book is 
incomplete in two directions. To 
complete it we require two things: 
first, an account of Kant’s ethics and 
esthetics ; and, secondly, a more com- 
plete exposition of those higher con- 
clusions which Kant has not drawn in 
his philosophy, but for which Mr. 
Caird almost prematurely engages our 
curiosity. It may be, indeed, that 
what remains unexplained in Kant’s 
theory of knowledge is not explained 
in his ethics and esthetics; but never- 
theless we cannot consider as un- 
biased an account which presses upon 
the reader the defects of Kant’s doc- 
trine before that doctrine has been 
fully explained, and which creates in 
him a desire to get beyond Kant even 
greater than that of becoming tho- 
roughly acquainted with him. We 
cannot abandon the position of the 
true historian, viz., that of giving a 
full and complete account before giving 
a judgment, nor can we deny that we 
consider the real truth of any great 
system of thought to be hidden so 
long as this system is not grasped in 
its entirety. The causes which have 
led Mr. Caird into this error are 
manifold, and we shall have to revert 
to them farther on. 
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The second reason why Mr. Caird’s 
final decision as to the truth of Kant’s 
theory of knowledge is unsatisfactory 
to us is, because it seems to indicate 
a want of appreciation of the value 
of those philosophies which consider 
it necessary and inherent in the 
nature of human knowledge to pause 
before the dualism of our existence, 
the limit of our wisdom. To Mr. 
Caird’s mind such a dualism, such 
a limit, may be unbearable ; but if it 
be the fact that our knowledge is 
only possible in and through the illu- 
sions of a dualistic world, though 
useful and competent within it, then 
no attempt to destroy this dualism, or 
to avoid the conclusion that beyond 
that limit we remain agnostics, would 
avail. To those who are deeply im- 


pressed with this truth any attempt 
to get rid of the dualism, and of the 
limit, must appear senseless and use- 
less ; as they indeed would assert not 
only the fact but likewise the moral 
value and importance of the limits 
of our knowledge and of our agnos- 


ticism. Some may find in it a stimu- 
lus towards a more profound study of 
the knowable—as Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has done; others may dwell upon the 
relativity of our knowledge in order 
so much the more to extol the abso- 
lute value of the demands of con- 
science—as Kant has done; whilst 
others may point to knowledge and 
thought as dualistic in contrast to the 
unity of imagination, creation, and 
religious feeling. To whatever section 
they belong, agnosticism has to them a 
deep practical meaning; and a flaw in 
their logical proof of it would not 
drive them to abandon their deeper 
convictions, but only urge them to 
correct the arguments by which they 
tried logically to uphold it. No ex- 
position of the errors of his logic, no 
criticism of the contradictions of his 
analysis—not even so able a one as 
Mr. Caird’s—would, we feel sure, have 
induced Kant to deny that absolute 
knowledge is impossible to us, or that 
there remains an ideal of knowledge, 
which it is impossible for us to realise. 
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With renewed vigour he would doubt- 
less have revised his arguments, be- 
cause the whole system of his philo- 
sophy had a practical foundation, and 
was not built upon the theory of 
knowledge, but rather because the 
latter followed from his ethical views 
as a matter of necessity. The expres 
sion of the thought might be faulty, 
but the thought itself was an in 
destructible conviction. 

What has led Mr. Caird to overlook 
this truth in his criticisms, both of 
Kant and of Leibnitz, is, we are afraid, 
his Hegelianism, and by this we mean 
the apotheosis of thought as the 
essence and truth of all, the Panlogism 
which pervades Hegel’s Philosophy. 
If some logical form or notion be con- 
sidered to be the highest expression of 
everything ; if philosophy be the view 
of things which expounds their true 
meaning ; then the truth of any con- 
viction will always be measured by 
the logic which expresses and proves 
it. The indefinite form of a convic- 
tion, belief or feeling, will not be 
valued, except so far as it has suc- 
ceeded in finding a logical expression ; 
and, instead of seeing in this an in- 
adequate attempt towards embodying a 
correct notion, the latter will stand or 
fall with its logical support. In this 
manner Hegel himself wrote the 
History of Philosophy. A logical idea 
was evolved out of the bygone sys- 
tems of philosophy, and their value 
decided according to the importance 
of the idea thus discovered. Whilst in 
doing so, Hegel was unmistakably the 
first who tried to bring into connec- 
tion the successive phases of culture 
and their systems of thought, he was 
misled to seek this connection in a 
process which, after all—for the 
world’s practical work—must be of 
very secondary value. A more correct 
appreciation of what was novel and 
great in this attempt of Hegel, will 
lead us to look for the important 
centre of any great system of philoso- 
phy in some practically applicable 
idea, which connects it with the age 
and society in the midst of which it 
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was born. In the systems of modern 
philosophy this connection is fre- 
quently difficult to find, and it is 
especially hidden in the systems of 
modern German philosophy. The 
reason is evident, and historically in- 
teresting. Among the many changes 
which modern civilisation has worked, 
none is more remarkable than the 
division of scientific and practical 
work, the work of thought from that 
of action. Whilst the teachings of 
ancient and medieval philosophers 
stood in a more direct connection with 
practical life, being mostly called 
forth by its needs, the task of philo- 
sophers in modern times has become 
increasingly a purely scientific or 
literary one. The world as it appears 
from the study of the thinker, is not the 
same which meets the view and labours 
of life, and the difference increases if 
that study is situated in the midst of 
an artificial literary society, or sur- 
rounded by the circle of university 
life. The necessity also in the latter 
case of addressing a youthful audi- 
ence, on whom the logic of life and 
action has not yet gained a strong 
grasp, and for whom no logic exists 
but that of thought, makes it neces- 
sary to give to philosophic ideas ex- 
clusively a scientific colouring. In the 
same degree the tendency to systema- 
tise has grown in modern philosophy, 
and the peculiarity of former philoso- 
phy has been lost, which was to 
establish general views and principles, 
to unfold new aspects for contempla- 
tion, but to leave the working out 
into a logically coherent system to 
individual wants. No more instruc- 
tive example of the fate of noble 
thoughts and valuable aspects when 
driven into the extremities of con- 
clusions and applications, or shallowed 
down to fit into a logical system, 
can be given than the fate of Leib- 
nitz’s Philosophy when it fell into 
the hands of a university professor 
like Wolff, who had to make hand- 
books out of the living ideas of one of 
the deepest and most universal minds 
of all ages. 


English philosophy has so far been 
singularly free from the corrupting in- 
fluence of scientific systematisation. 
But if its value has been frequently 
enhanced by the absence of system- 
atisation, it has been lessened by that 
of generalisation. For though we can 
do without the completeness of a 
system, we cannot dispense with 
general principles, and aspects of 
thought and faith, which guide us in 
our practical work. Continental 
philosophy started by seeking for the 
latter, and ended its brilliant career 
by attempting the former. The 
philosophy of the future will have to 
give general principles, but must be 
modest enough to resign a completeness 
which is unattainable. The only Eng- 
lish philosopher, who, to judge from 
his works, has fully appreciated the 
task of philosophy, is Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. Though he calls his philoso- 
phy a system, the term of “ first prin- 
ciples” is more correct in character- 
ising his position. The only philo- 
sopher in Germany who, having 
renounced systematisation, still up- 
holds the necessity of establishing 
general aspects of thought and faith, 
is H. Lotze. But it would be mis- 
leading to infer from this remark any 
great similarity in the special views 
of these two eminent thinkers. 

This peculiarity of German philo- 
sophy since Leibnitz, viz. its systematic 
character, has however had another un- 
fortunate effect, and we do not feel 
sure that Mr. Caird has altogether 
escaped it, or that his account of 
Kant’s Philosophy has not suffered 
under it. What we mean is this, that 
the attention of students of German 
philosophy has been unduly confined 
to systematic, to the comparative 
neglect of unsystematic thought. 
It has been overlooked, and probably 
quite as much by many German pro- 
fessors, that the philosophies of 
Spinoza and Leibnitz have given rise 
to two separate developments of 
thought in Germany, the one system- 
atic and esoteric, the other unsystem- 
atic and exoteric. Wolff's systematisa- 
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tion of Leibnitz’s ideas laid them 
open to a purely logical treatment, 
and paved the way to Kant’s criticism ; 
but the truly great ideas of Leibnitz 
—his theory of harmony, his doctrine 
that the truth and essence of every 
being is only in its inner life, not in 
its external relations to other things, 
and his doctrine of mental develop- 
ment—escaped the process of system- 
atisation, but lived on and stimulated 
such thinkers as Lessing, Winkelmann, 
Herder, Jacobi,and Goethe. Especially, 
his ideas of mental development, and 
his belief in the hidden resources of 
the human mind, led to Lessing's 
Herder’s, and Schiller’s theories of 
the educational nature of historical 
life, to Herder’s history of mankind, 
and to Schiller’s poetico-philosophic 
speculations on the value of art. 
This stream of philosophic thought 
ran its course, for some time inde- 
pendent of purely systematic philo- 
sophy ; more allied to that field 
of mental life which alone seemed 
comparatively unfamiliar to Leibnitz, 
viz. the poetic and artistic life of the 
nation ; that field, indeed, in which his 
greatest ideas were to start into life 
and bear abundant fruit. For some 
time independently—and this not only 
because Leibnitz’s great genius com- 
bined what is commonly scattered in 
men’s minds, but because it has 
been another peculiarity of modern 
German literature to emanate from 
centres locally distant and uncon- 
nected. This has had the result that 
poetry and philosophy, art and 
thought, literature and science, were 
permitted to attain a certain inde- 
pendent growth and strength before 
they met and were amalgamated into 
one, and has saved Germany from the 
undue control which abstract thought 
might otherwise have acquired over 
her mental life. Owing to this, 
Germany has not only had the greatest 
development of systematic philosophy, 
but has produced simultaneously a 
poetry and art of her own; and, in 
addition, has, more completely than 
any other nation, introduced the exact 


methods of research into her scienti- 
fic and historical studies. Whoever 
felt disgusted with the comparative 
hollowness and seeming fruitlessness 
of speculative philosophy, could name 
Lessing and Goethe as philosophers 
equally great, but of the true realistic 
and fruitful type; and whoever de- 
sired neither systematisation nor 
generalisation, but believed in detailed 
research, could call himself a follower 
of Humboldt or Wohler, of Savigny 
or Schlosser, of Gauss or Argelander. 
And on many a great representative 
of one of these three sides of mental 
activity, the eminence even of his 
antagonists has cast an additional 
lustre ; and, without wishing to be a 
philosopher himself, he has neverthe- 
less developed a philosophy of his own 
as an inevitable self-defence. Herder 
and Goethe did this, the poets in op- 
position to philosophy. Liebig did 
this in opposition to Schelling, to 
whom he listened in his youth with 
reluctance. Gervinus, who despised 
all systematic thought and historical 
construction, did this, but has never- 
theless left us a great monument of 
genuine philosophical treatment of 
history. 

But if the difference of historical 
connection and local origin has to be 
taken into account whenever we want 
to fix correctly the place which belongs 
to any phase of thought or literary 
work of modern Germany, there is 
another circumstance which has equally 
affected all the products of mental 
labour in Germany up to compara- 
tively recent times. Every English- 
man who wishes to understand that 
labour will especially have to bear 
this in mind. Neither Kant nor 
Lessing, neither Hegel nor Goethe have 
escaped this influence. However dis- 
tinct their places may otherwise be, 
they group themselves together in this 
respect, and together form a great 
contrast to the heroes of English 
literature. To express it concisely 
we would say that all the work of 
eminent individuals in Germany 
lacked till recently the background of 








national unity, the basis of common 
wants, the aim of common interests. 
Every thinker in Germany was more or 
less solitary ; and more or less owing 
to this want of collective work and 
national ends, every one had to have 
his own philosophy, his own political 
and religious faith. To be engaged in 
common work, to wish well to the same 
form of government, to fix our affec- 
tions on existing objects, it is necessary 
to resign a considerable portion of our 
individuality, to accept an aggregate 
of principles in common with others, 
and neither to start much earlier, nor 
to labour much later than our fellow- 
workers are inclined to do. Practical 
work—and this means co-operation— 
hurries us to cut short our philosophy, 
not to tarry over first principles, but 
to arrive speedily at the platform upon 
which we have to stand. The curtness 
with which Mr. Herbert Spencer, fully 
convinced of the necessity of digging 
deep, has disposed of the first prin- 
ciples of philosophy, even in an age 
which encourages every sort of radi- 
calism, is eminently characteristic of 
the Englishman. 

This solitariness of great minds in 
Germany, the distance which separated 
them from the great national and 
political interests, has gradually van- 
ished. Philosophy has become more 
realistic and practical, poetry has 
almost ceased to exist, the prose and 
business of life have become even more 
intolerable than they are in England, 
where private opinions are still a 
sanctuary, and where the logic of 
science is not yet supposed to exert its 
tyranny over the faith and conviction 
of individuals. Even for a German 
student, it becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to realise the eagerness with which 
two generations ago the study of 
metaphysics was pursued, the influence 
which abstract writings exercised, and 
the great expectations with which 
the philosophies of Fichte, Hegel, and 
Schelling were successively received 
by the public. It thus becomes in- 
creasingly necessary to recall the ex- 
ternal conditions and surroundings 
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which set forth the thoughts and 
systems of a bygone age; and the 
introduction to a philosophy like that 
of Kant would, perhaps with more 
propriety, dwell on the general fea- 
tures of its surrounding landscape, 
than upon the narrow roads of logical 
argument which led up to it. Myr. 
Caird—we say it with great respect 
—has not thought it necessary to 
do this. Years of intense study and 
reflection have permitted him to see 
Kant’s abstract teachings in a clearer 
light than others have done before 
him. His lucid expositions, the clear- 
ness and transparency of his style, 
command our intense admiration ; and 
doubly so, when we consider how very 
much German philosophy generally, 
and Kant and Hegel especially, are 
defective in this respect. The un- 
couth, laborious, and frightful ter- 
minology of their works, is reduced, 
by Mr. Caird, almost to the ordinary 
vocabulary of one of the simplest 
languages of Europe ; even the license 
with which the greatest living autho- 
rity on German literature in England 
has made so free—the corruption of 
pure English style by the introduc- 
tion of German words—is but spar- 
ingly, if at all, resorted to in the 
volume before us. More than we ever 
thought it possible, do we now behold 
the most abstract problems discussed 
in language purer than that of Mill ; 
and Hume’s great gift of uniting beauty 
and simplicity of language with lucidity 
and depth of thought, seems to have 
descended on his countryman. We 
almost look back with regret on the 
many hours and nights spent in trying 
to unravel the meaning of passages 
in Kant and Hegel; and we certainly 
are led to expect much from the expo- 
sition which German metaphysics are 
beginning to receive in that country 
which, more than a century ago, gave 
so powerful a stimulus tothem. But 
to understand Kant thoroughly, Mr. 
Caird’s book does not give all that is 
wanted. It brings Kant—as we have 
already said—too much into a logical 
connection with other philosophies, 
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apparently disregarding the fact that 
his system is a compact whole, be- 
yond which no step can be taken 
except one which will crush it, by 
destroying its central and character- 
istic idea. And lastly, we think this 
philosophy has not been sufficiently 
represented as a child of its age and 
country, but treated too much as a 
necessary phase of thought. The logic 
of history is, however, not the same 
as that of the schools. Conclusions 
which they will make us draw, history 
frequently either refuses to sanction, 
or allows to stand unnoticed, till they 
become more than formal, till they 
appear replete with practical meaning 
and ripe for use. 

A philosophy which stood in logical 
contact with that of Hume and Wolff, 
marking the beginning of one of the 
two courses of thought and culture, 
emanating from Leibnitz: a philosophy, 
starting from the background of no 
great national work and employment, 
but from the secluded study of a Ger- 
man university professor, exhibiting 
only scanty points of contact with the 
external world, but characterised by a 
lofty spirit of independence and self- 
reliance: a philosophy elaborated as a 
response to the cry of the oppressed 
for liberty, but despising liberty with- 
out law: a philosophy as devoid of 
poetry as that of Leibnitz, but destined, 
like that of Leibnitz, to influence the 
imaginative life of the nation and to 
be amalgamated with poetry in one 
of sthe loftiest minds of the modern 
world—such, with all the greatness 
and all the defects which such cir- 
cumstances condition, was the philoso- 
phy of Kant. We shall now have to 
see in what central and characteristic 
thought these influences were concen- 
trated. 


Il. 


DIFFERENT nations have in their suc- 
ceeding phases of culture attached 
different meanings to the term Philo- 
sophy. These meanings have never- 
theless gravitated towards the original 


sense of the word, which denotes love 
of wisdom; but the occupation of 
philosophers has varied according to 
their ideal of wisdom and the ways in 
which they have tried to attain it. 
Observation or meditation, thought or 
action, rest or energy, the interests of 
this life, or the hopes of another, have 
alternately formed the ends of philo- 
sophy, characterising alike those who 
taught and those who accepted it. 
Nor, in reviewing the wisdom of 
other times, is it correct to measure it 
by the standard we have—probably 
temporarily—raised for ourselves. 

To Kant, wisdom is not identical 
with knowledge. He says—‘‘ Though 
otherwise shown more in doing and 
forbearing, than in knowing, even 
Wisdom requires Knowledge, not in 
order to learn from her, but in order 
to gain acceptance and durability for 
her own precepts.” 

For Kant there is thus something 
which goes beyond knowledge—to at- 
tain which knowledge is only a means. 
His philosophy is imperfectly repre- 
sented if his theory of knowledge is 
brought before us in its isolation, or 
introduced without clearly understand- 
ing that the Critique of Pure Reason 
is only a portion of the system of pure 
reason, that the teachings of the former 
are supplemented and overreached by 
the loftier views of his Practical philo- 
sophy. The Critique of Pure Reason— 
containing Kant’s theory of know- 
ledge—stated that an absolute in 
knowledge is impossible ; that all our 
knowledge refers only to the appear- 
ance of things. But Kant was very 
far from maintaining that man could 
exist without an absolute centre for 
his life and his beliefs, and the doc- 
trine of his Practical philosophy is thus 
to point to the absolute nature of the 
moral law within us just as emphati- 
cally as in his theoretical philosophy 
he pointed to the relativity and the 
limits of our knowledge. 

Whatever may have been the fate 
of Kant’s philosophy when it came 
into the hands of others, to him it 
centred in two foci: the doctrine of 
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the relative nature and value of our 
knowledge, and the doctrine of the 
absolute nature of the moral law with- 
in us. These two foci others may have 
attempted to throw into one centre, to 
identify the circle of our knowledge 
with that of our moral endeavours ; 
this attempt may have been noble and 
useful. Kant himself did not attempt 
such a simplification of his system, 
he was prevented from doing so by a 
third characteristic of his mind—viz. 
this, that he could never seriously in- 
dulge in any idea which was not borne 
out by experience—that it seemed to 
him unphilosophical to luxuriate in any 
hypothesis, however probable, which 
was incapable of proof through facts 
and observation. This philosophical 
resignation kept him from drawing 
what others termed the consequences 
of his teachings; not because such 
consequences had never dawned upon 
him; but because he felt that in 
following them out he necessarily 
entered the field of the hypothetical, 
and that in doing so his philosophy 
must lose the moral power which that 
resignation gave it. 

Without, therefore, entering on any 
detailed analysis, we may prepare our 
reader for the study of Kant, by im- 
pressing him with these three cha- 
racteristic features of that philosophy, 
viz. :-— 

First—The relative value of 
knowledge accessible to us. 

Second—The absolute value of the 
moral law within us. 

Third—The methodological precept 
—resign all speculations of a purely 
hypothetical nature, however alluring 
they may be. 

In this age, when Germans write so 
much on the necessity of going back 
to Kant, and when Englishmen study 
him as the transition to the new philo- 
sophy of Hegel,! it is well to ask both, 
whether in their admiration of Kant 
they embrace one or all of the three 
characteristic features of his mind and 
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thought. If the former, then we fail 
to see how they can do him justice in 
their exposition, much less how they 
can ever reach or lastingly occupy the 
platform from which he taught. In 
fact, taken as a whole, Kant has had 
no follower in the sense he defined it 
when he said, “To follow a great be- 
ginner means to draw from the same 
sources from which he himself drew, 
and to learn from your predecessors 
only the way how you manage to do 
so.” Kant’s followers have drawn 
each from one or two of the sources 
he drew from, none of them from all, 
The three characteristics of his mind 
are nevertheless becoming impercep- 
tibly the features of our modern 
thought, and possibly he alluded to 
this when he said, ‘‘ I have come with 
my writings a century too soon; a 
hundred years hence only shall I be 
rightly understood, and then my books 
will be studied anew and valued.” 
Philosophy is not science, certainly 
not to Kant; it would thus be unjust 
to measure his works with a purely 
scientific measure. Philosophy is love 
of wisdom, the attempts through the 
aid of science and knowledge to give 
stability and durability, and a market- 
able form to the precepts of wisdom. 
The wisdom of a philosopher is the 
spirit of his philosophy; his science and 
knowledge serve merely as the means 
by which he gives life and limbs to 
that spirit, and makes it live amongst 
us. Even if we agreed as. to the pre- 
cepts of wisdom, it would be necessary 
from time to time to have new philo- 
sophies, because science and knowledge 
change, and show us the world and 
our work in the world in changing 
aspects. In the same way we shall 
not only look for ever new scientific 
expressions of the precepts of wisdom, 
but likewise for ever new poetical ex- 
pressions of them; so that even the 
poetry of Shakspeare—however perfect 
it may be—will not contain all the 
wisdom we may yearn for. At present 
the world is striving for a new scien- 
tific expression of the precepts of wis- 
dom; but the English mind alone seems 
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also to be working at a new poetical 
expression of wisdom. 

It is however by no means surpris- 
ing that the position which Kant held 
should have been so soon forsaken by 
his admirers, and hardly ever again 
fully occupied by his successors. The 
reasons are various, and it is interest- 
ing to become acquainted with them. 

The first is a propensity of the 
human intellect to grasp  every- 
thing in one principle. This propen- 
sity can only be curbed by a strong 
determination never to sacrifice the 
truth of experience, or the demands 
of our moral nature, to the favourite 
pursuit of reasoning according to 
purely logical laws. Kant’s philo- 
sophy contained the germs of many 
systems, because he intentionally 
abstained from pushing any of his 
fundamental doctrines to the extreme 
of an all-governing principle. The 
work of his followers consisted chiefly 
in doing what he wisely abstained 
from,and they gained for themselves the 
fame of great systematisers by putting 
out of joint and out of equilibrium the 
well-balanced edifice of their master. 
Fichte did this when for the sake of 
unity he destroyed the last remnant of 
external existence, and questioned the 
fact that there is a world outside of 
our consciousness ; because Kant had 
taught that we could gain no informa- 
tion as to what it was like, our senses 
and intellect reflecting it only in their 
own forms. Had Fichte borne in mind 
Kant’s precepts, never to contradict 
experience, he would have thought 
twice before he ventured to strike 
that famous blow; for experience 
shows us two worlds opposed to each 
other, the inner and outer, both 
with an equal amount of reality. If 
we cannot understand whence that 
reality comes, and what it is, tant pis 
pour nous ; but this is not remedied by 
destroying the equilibrium of nature, 
so as to make it—as we fancy—more 
intelligible. Something similar hap- 
pened to Schopenhauer, who, allured 
by the truth in Kant’s practical philo- 
sophy of the absolute power of our will 


to obey the moral law, thought it much 
easier to explain not only our human 
life, but the whole of existence by as- 
suming something analogous to the 
will in everything. The (to Kant) 
unknown essence of real things was 
by him called will, and philosophy, thus 
based upon hypothesis, which its author 
tried to maintain and prove in all his 
writings. Whoever in the beginning 
of his career thus commits himself to 
an assumption, looks for the rest of his 
life at things in a one-sided way ; he 
becomes blinded to the sides of exist- 
ence which do not suit his favourite 
theory. 

The second reason why Kant’s posi- 
tion was so soon abandoned was because 
his followers took to studying the de- 
tails of his theories before they under- 
stood the main features and the aims 
of his philosophy ; they studied and 
criticised his science before they un- 
derstood and appreciated his wisdom. 
For this some excuse is to be found 
both in Kant’s writings themselves 
and in the tendencies of the age. 

The mise en scene of Kant’s doctrines 
was indeed most uncouth and pedantic, 
It was difficult, in pondering over the 
volumes of the three Critiques, not to 
lose the thread of the argament, not 
to run ashore on some hidden sand- 
bank or to be shattered by some pro- 
truding rock. Few would probably 
arrive at the end, and be able to 
survey their voyage calmly. But 
besides this, Kant’s knowledge was, 
though most universal, sadly imper- 
fect in one most important depart- 
ment, that of psychology. A closer 
study of the great English and Scotch 
psychologists would have done him 
much good. To make matters worse 
he justified the absence of psychologi- 
cal knowledge by inventing a new 
method of research and analysis which 
should supersede the psychological 
method. He called this the transcen- 
dental method ; but, as Mr. Caird has 
shown, he did not carry out this 
method purely and simply, but con- 
taminated it with elements of the 
psychological method. Mr. Caird con- 
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siders this a mistake, and blames Kant 
for not carrying out the transcenden- 
tal method in its integrity. If he had, 
he would at once have found himself 
outside of one of his fundamental pre- 
cepts, viz., not to contradict experience. 
And this is exactly the point from 
which all those followers of Kant 
start who think they can get beyond 
him. I will not intrude on the reader 
any philosophical terminology; the 
details of the investigation and method 
referred to are lucidly stated in the 
book, to which we feel ourselves so 
much indebted. But to give the gene- 
ral reader an idea of what the ques- 
tion at issue is, I will just state that 
it arose out of the fact that our 
knowledge seems to be made up of 
purely empirical elements, and of 
truths which present themselves to 
us as necessary. The mathematical 
truths are of the latter description. 
Now this necessity—as it does not 
affect the data, but only the connec- 
tion of the data of such knowledge— 
seemed to point back to a special 
organisation of the mind which pos- 
sesses such knowledge, it seemed to 
point back to that longed-for point of 
unity, which philosophers are con- 
tinually in search of. Our knowledge 
being a consistent whole, sothatthrough 
those self-evident and necessary truths 
we can usefully increase our know- 
ledge of the purely empirical, it is 
evident that both must ultimately 
have a common origin, so that either 
what is to us apparently necessary is 
ultimately only empirical (i.c., ac- 
quired by experience) or that which to 
us is apparently accidental is ulti- 
mately equally necessary. Now the 
transcendentalist assumes the latter ; 
the psychologist is more and more 
driven by his observations to maintain 
the former. Thus the first starts 
from more than experience gives, the 
second contents himself possibly with 
less, considering that a portion of what 
we call experience may after all be 
delusion. If experience be the outside 
limit of our knowledge, the latter is 
surely the safer way of the two; and 
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if Kant had lived to read what Eng- 
lish psychologists like Brown and Bain 
have done since, and what German ma- 
thematicians like Riemann and Helm- 
holtz have said, we feel certain he 
would have abandoned the transcen- 
dental point of view—because it inevit- 
ably led him beyond experience. 

It was further to the disadvantage 
of Kant’s real philosophy that, through 
his immediate predecessor in Germany 
—through Wolff—a very disastrous 
change had taken place with regard to 
philosophical labours. Whereas all 
great philosophers before Wolff, those 
of antiquity pre-eminently, but also 
Bacon, Descartes, Locke, Spinoza, 
Hume, and Leibnitz, were 


** Men of the world who knew the world like 
men,” 


philosophy, through Wolff, was dragged 
into the class-rooms of the universi- 
ties. It had to be taught like a 
science, and made—if not intelligible 
—at least demonstrable to young 
minds, who at the best strive for 
knowledge, but possess no wisdom. 
The end of a student’s university 
career is a learned dissertation, and a 
learned dissertation places the profes- 
sor in his chair. Thus it was more 
the science and knowledge of the 
philosopher than his wisdom which 
was brought before the public; and 
the simple fundamental truths were 
hidden in a maze of learned phrase- 
ology. No country has suffered so 
much under this peculiarity as Ger- 
many; the result has been an ex- 
tra-academical philosophy abhorring 
systems and classifications; and an 
academical philosophy clothed in the 
garment of science and scorning the 
former as dilettante and inaccurate. 
Happily for this nation such a separa- 
tion has never taken place in England. 
And in Germany we can only predict 
lasting success to that philosophy which 
shall be able to lead the two currents 
together. 

With this peculiar phase in the 
history of German thought is con- 
nected a circumstance which furnishes 
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a third reason to Kant’s followers for 
abandoning his position. It was, as 
we said, the incorrectness of his 
scientific, especially his pyschological 
knowledge, which called forth various 
criticisms of his doctrines, especially 
of those contained in his theoretical 
philosophy. His practical philosophy 
laboured under another defect. The 
business of this world, the work of 
life, was to him a spectacle, a perform- 


‘ ance, in which he himself had never 


taken any very active part. Endowed 
with a deep sense of man’s moral re- 
sponsibility and of the seriousness of 
life, his own years had nevertheless 
been passed in seclusion, and under 
such an unbroken spell of meditation 
and study that his reasoning powers 
must have acquired a perfect control 
over his desires and passions. An 
attitude like this is well suited to one 
who judges the morality and recti- 
tude of actions, but it is apt to lose 
sight of the active impulses which lead 
to action. The highest form of the 
moral law was to Kant this: ‘ Act so 
that the maxim of thy will may be- 
come a universal law,’’ which is the 
same as “ Act so that others could act 
in the same way.” It may be objected, 
that this principle furnishes no incen- 
tive to, but only a regulative of, action ; 
that it does not deal with the origin 
and worth of our actions, but only with 
their moral form ; that it does not pro- 
hibit us from reducing our actions to 
a minimum, and showing our goodness 
more in forbearing than in doing. It 
is a capital maxim in the hands of a 
judge, but it is singularly empty and 
cold to him whose heart is full of the 
desire to do good, and who feels a 
voice in his breast crying out: “ Do 
something !” and wishes to know what 
the something is to be. The moral 
systems of antiquity may be referred 
to as proving that a mere reflection 
upon men’s actions and the attempt to 
balance them in such manner as the 
principles of prudence and moral wis- 
dom require, lead to inaction rather 
than to moral activity, preaching the 
virtues of patience and endurance 


rather than the ardent desire to do 
good. 

This defect in his practical phi- 
losophy was not unknown to Kant 
himself. ‘When he believed he had 
discovered a general rule for our moral 
behaviour—in opposition to the aims 
of self-interest—he was honest enough 
to confess that he had not at the same 
time discovered the real ground for its 
imposing dignity.”! “ For,’’ said he, 
‘“how any law can become for itself 
and directly a determining cause of 
our will, is for human reason an in- 
soluble problem.” 

This confession, that a problem re- 
mained unsolved, was too much for 
Kant’s followers. As in his theoreti- 
cal philosophy he ended by stating that 
the real essence of external things was 
unknown to us (though there certainly 
existed a something) in the same way 
his moral speculations ended by saying : 
there is an absolute law, which we 
can know in its application to our own 
actions, but what its deeper meaning 
and dignity is we know not. The 
third precept of Kant’s philosophy, 
mentioned above, the precept never to 
go beyond experience, prevented him 
from venturing further. This resigna- 
tion was a sign of his wisdom. But 
nothing prevented his followers from 
doing what he had not attempted. A 
knowledge of the ultimate essence of 
existing things, said they, must also 
reveal to us the meaning of the most 
absolute law—the moral law. An 
additional interest was thus created 
in trying to transcend the limit of 
experience and wisdom. 

Kant himself had received his train- 
ing in the school of mathematics and 
in the study of the English writers of 
the eighteenth century. The former 
gave him a love of formal correctness 
and arrangement ; the latter instilled 
into him that love of fact and experi- 
ence which is peculiar to them. His 
followers were mostly brought up in a 
different school, and nourished on 
other food. Kant lived locally and 

1 See Lotze, Microcosmus, vel. ii., p. 304, 
first edition. 
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intellectually outside of the great 
ideal movement in German literature, 
which had two sources—the love of 
poetry in South and Central Germany ; 
and the non-systematic elements of 
Leibnitz’s philosophy—its spirit, as 
it lived in Lessing, Winkelmann, and 
Herder, though omitted by Wolff 
in his attempted systematisation of 
that philosophy. This ideal move- 
ment in Germany was further cha- 
racterized by an absence of practical 
interests; in fact it was flavoured much 
by the desire to find a refuge from 
the misery and hopelessness of political 
and social work. Poetry, art, humani- 
tarian and religious endeavour had built 
up a world for themselves ; not always 
a congruous and harmonious world, but 
still a world full of interests, which 
could well take up the entire attention 
of many great minds and many long 
lives. This world, from which ata later 
date a great, though temporary, re- 
action on political life was to emanate, 
stood there with a reality of its own, 
a reality undefined indeed, but still 
existing. To those who, living in and 
on this reality, approached the phi- 
losophy of Kant, it would necessarily 
appear as if Kant had left out of his 
consideration a good deal of what to 
them seemed the highest, holiest, and 
best, and it was an excusable attempt 
to fill up the empty places left in 
Kant’s theories with the realities of 
this new world. This is the origin 
and deeper meaning of the philoso- 
phies of Fichte, Schelling and Hegel 
on the one side, of Jacobi and Schleier- 
macher and of the Romanticists on the 
other side. They all felt that they 
possessed something which Kant had 
not defined in his philosophy; they 
tried to define it, calling it “the abso- 
lute,” &c. With what success they 
attempted this, it is not our task to 
examine at present. 

The position taken up by the great- 
est among his followers with regard 
to his philosophy could not be without 
an influence on Kant himself. While 
they naturally felt that his philo- 
sophy was deficient in something which 


to them was, so to say, a new reality; 
he, on the other hand, felt himself 
strangely misunderstood and misinter- 
preted. But he was too old, and too 
little acquainted with the revolution 
which had taken place in German 
thought outside his sphere, to explain 
in a decisive way the difference of his 
position from that assumed by those 
who called themselves his followers, 
Nor is it likely that anything but 
experience will convince philosophers 
that the glimpses into impossible re- 
gions of thought which Kant’s teachings 
opened out cannot be followed with 
impunity. The example of German 
philosophy has not sufficed to prove to 
other nations the vanity and useless- 
ness of transcendental idealism. We 
live to see the remarkable phenomenon 
of a revival of Hegelianism in this 
country, and the study of Hume and 
Kant recommended as an introduction 
to it. Let it be so. Nothing that 
might be said in the way of criti- 
cism would check a movement which 
has acquired considerable power 
amongst us. We are told that neither 
Hegel nor Kant have yet been tho- 
roughly understood, that the former 
has not yet met with the interpreter 
who has not misunderstood him. This 
movement will have its development 
and its end. What has been done of 
profounder merit in Germany since 
Hegel and Schopenhauer has little 
chance of being valued, so long as 
their systems are believed to conceal 
unravelled mysteries. The great works 
nevertheless, which—like the one be- 
fore us—are produced with the desire 
of introducing the systems of German 
thought to English readers, are most 
welcome, and what we proposed doing 
is only this: to encourage a careful 
study of Kant’s philosophy with the 
aid of Mr. Caird’s work, warning our 
reader all the while that unless he 
bears in mind the three fundamental 
ideas of that philosophy, he will be 
hurried away beyond its limits before 
having appreciated its wisdom. 

That wisdom, sure as was its founda- 
tion, had neverthless a slow growth 
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in Kant. Starting from the study 
of mathematics and physics, and the 
doctrine of Leibnitz’s school (more 
than of Leibnitz himself), he was 
attracted by the problems of know- 
ing and being, long before their 
ethical importance dawned upon him. 
The consistency with which he de- 
stroyed all our knowledge of external 
things, reducing it to that of pheno- 
mena, was not more remarkable than 
the tenacity with which he clung to 
the doctrine that there was a reality 
outside of us, though we could not 
define it. An instinct, that to destroy 
the last remnant of this notion would 
be to place himself outside of expe- 
rience, kept him from taking the last 
step. And when in the same manner 
everything appeared reduced to the 
standard of relativity, and when the 
arbitrary rule of human fancy threat- 
ened to follow, it was again the clear 
view of an absolute law within our 
bosom which furnished a starting point 
for his practical philosophy. What 
his philosophy was deficient in was a 
deeper psychological insight into the 
nature of that mental experience 
which compels us again and again to 
believe in an external reality and in 
an absolute overruling power, however 
much we may be forced to discard as 
illusive the forms in which our senses 
or our intellect picture them to us. 
With the broader and deeper psycho- 
logical knowledge of our age, it would 
be a worthy task to revise Kant’s cri- 
tiques, while retaining the three fun- 
damental positions of his philosophy. 
This would mean to go back to him 
with some chance of remodelling the 
form without losing the spirit of his 
teaching. Its dualistic and seemingly 
unfinished form invites us to such an 
attempt. But before it can be made, a 
more profound knowledge must be 
gained of its details, and in spite of 
our fundamental disagreement, we 
know no guide equal to Mr. Caird 
for assisting us to gain this. 

A philosophy, which is wise enough 
to leave open different ways of thought- 
ful development; which does not pursue 





every principle into its extreme, nor 
exhaust every argument; which care- 
fully balances opposite opinions, and 
stops short at the threshold of the 
hypothetical—is not only most pro- 
ductive of new systems, but forms in 
the history of thought a kind of rest- 
ing-place, from which to start anew, 
and to which to return. These fea- 
tures explain probably more than 
anything else the reform which Kant 
has worked in the world of thought. 
For not only do Fichte and Schelling, 
Schopenhauer and Herbart, Jacobi and 
Schiller, start from Kant, but the 
exact philosophy of modern times 
likewise points back to him. 

In opposition to a philosophy like 
that of Kant—who in this respect 
stands on the same platform with 
Aristotle, Bacon, and Leibnitz—are 
placed the monistic systems of thought, 
which try to find one central idea, one 
all-pervading principle, which they use 
for the explanation of everything, 
throwing much light on some do- 
minions of existence, but propor- 
tionately darker shadows and deeper 
gloom on others. Such systems are 
those of Plato, Spinoza, Hegel, and 
Schopenhauer. It has sometimes been 
maintained that the latter form of 
thought requires more depth, the 
former more breadth. We are in- 
clined to think that whilst the same 
depth may be found in both, the 
former requires more practical wis- 
dom as well as moral resignation 
and seriousness, whereas the latter 
depends more upon the powers of ab- 
stractjon and imagination. If thought- 
ful minds can be distinguished into 
the poetical and the practical, the 
latter will usually follow the first, 
the former the second type of philo- 
sophy:; for the latter cling to facts, 
the former strive for harmony. An- 
other distinguishing feature is that 
the monistic systems of thought form 
schools more frequently than the 
others, because the grasping of one 
principle is much easier than the care- 
ful balancing of several. Neverthe- 
less in the history of the world the 
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latter have done more lasting work, 
and are again and again referred to, 
even by those who dissent, whereas 
the former are either enthusiastically 
adopted, or rejected with scorn and 
contempt. 

That a monistic system of thought 
will never find acceptance again would 
be too much to predict; we think, 
however, that since Kant, the world is 
more and more imbibing his wise 
principle, never to go beyond expe- 
rience; and as experience certainly 
shows us the world not as a unity, 
but full of (to us) irreconcilable 
differences, we are inclined to think 
that those systems will graduaily 
gain acceptance, which, like Kant’s, 
allow the dualism to stand as a 
matter of fact, while they point to 
a simple belief and trust, that in 
some way, to us unintelligible, the 
dualism is solved, because the voice 
of our conscience bids us act ac- 


cording to one highest universal law, 
The highest practical wisdom that 
has been preached to this world does 
no more to solve those differences, 
but points to faith and love as 
the end of our doubts and the be- 
ginning of our work. In no human 
philosophy have these simple truths 
been more vigorously active—as it 
seems to us—than in that of Kant. 
We must thus look upon him as one 
of the lights of the world, shining 
through surrounding darkness, even 
though his insight into the recesses 
of the human mind was frequently not 
deep enough, though his knowledge 
was imperfect, and though as a se- 
cluded contemplator of mankind his 
code of morals was that of a judge, 
filling his heart with the sentiments of 
duty and justice, rather than that of a 
prophet, bursting forth in the flames 
of active love and devotion. 


Jouxn THEODORE MEnRz. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


The Rev. Stanley Leathes has drawn our attention to sundry typographical errors in hi 
paper on “The Gothic Fragments of Ulfilas,” in our April number, for which he desires to 


state that he was not responsible. 





